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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 











A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK. 


A HISTORY of NEW YORK from the BEGINNING of the WORLD to the 


END of the DUTCH DYNASTY. By DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. By WASHINGTON IRVING. Van Twiller Edition. With 225 


on 
Original Illustrations by E. H. Kemble. Uniform with the “ Agapida” Edition of “The Conquest of Granada” and the “Darro” Edition of 
“The Alhambra.” 2 vols., white cloth extra, gilt top, 25s. net. 


“PETER STUYVESANT” EDITION. In 2 vols., 8vo, beautifully printed from new type on the best vellum paper. Illustrated with 225 Original 


ua) 
Drawings, specially made by Edward W. Kemble. With Proofs of full-page Illustrations on Japanese paper. Fach page is surrounded by a characteristic 
border, delicately printed in gold and colours. The Edition is limited to 281 copies, being one copy for each year since the settlement of New York by the 
Dutch in 1614, bound in full calf, with gilt tops, rough edge. Unly 25 copies secured for sale in Europe. Price to Subscribers in advance, £6 16s. 6d. net. 
To each Subscriber will be presented a large Plate on India paper, cf the famous Drawing by William Heath, “ Peter Stuyvesant’s Army entering 
New Amsterdam.” 


2 Vols., 16mo, Cloth, is. 


STUDIES of TRAVEL in GREECE and ITALY. By the late Professor E. A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L. With a Preface by Miss Florence Freeman. With Portrait. 
The Papers in these Volumes are devoted to Historical and Archeological Studies, and will be found of special interest to the thoughtful and scholarly 
class of travellers. 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. With an account of the Big Game of the 


United States, and its Chase with Horse, Hound, and Rifle. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Author of “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” “ The 
Winning of the West,” “The Naval War of 1812,” &c., &c. With Illustrations by Remington, Frost, Sandham, and others. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
HENRY OF NAVARRE and the! CICERO and the FALL of the ROMAN 


HUGUENOTS OF FRANCE. By P. F. WILLERT, M.A. REPUBLIC, By J. L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, M.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 5s., roxburgh, 6s. . [Ln the Press. 


Previously in same Series: NELSON, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, PERICLES, THEODORIC, SIDNEY, CESAR, WYCLIF, NAPOLEON. 


OLD COURT in FRANCE. By Frances Elliot, Author of ‘‘ The Diary of an 


Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. Illustrated with Portraits and Views of some of the Old Chateaux. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


WOMEN in FRANCE during the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Julia 


KAVANAGH, 2 vols., illustrated with Portraits on Steel. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


“LEADERS OF SCIENCE” SERIES. 
~OUIS AGASSIZ: His Life and Work. | CHARLES DARWIN: His Life and 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. Work. Crown &vo, cloth, 5s, 


CHINESE NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. Forty Stories told by Almond- 
Eyed Folk, Actors in the Romance of “ The Strayed Arrow.” By ADELE M. FIELDE. Illustrated by Chinese Artists. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


THE LIGHT PRINCESS, and other FAIRY TALES. Illustrated by Maud 


HUMPHREY. Svo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


THE EMPIRE of the TSARS and the RUSSIANS. By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 


Translated from the French by Z. A. RaGcozin, Author of “Tho Story of Assyria,’ “The Story of Chaldea,” &c, 3 vols., vo, with Maps. 
Part I—The Country and its Inhabitants. (Now ready.) 12s. 6d. 


COMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. An Analysis of the Administrative 


System, National and Local, of the United States, England, France, and Germany. By F. J. GOODNOW, Professor of Administrative Law in 
Columbia College. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, 25s, 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; axyp NEW YORK. 
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SRP WRITER, Typist, desires 

SECRETARIAL WORK, or Permanent Encagement. Own 

M: - thine and Duplicator (Yost). Translations—French, German..- - 
Ac. ADEMY Otic ey 27, ‘ha ancery Jane, V 


‘PHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 


A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “* A Medium of Com- 
munication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates “Mss. Consultations (bv appointment 
ouly) free. —Ax ldre 88 the See RETARY, 3, V ictoria 8 Street, Westminster. 


M E DIC Al, MAN wishes to RECOM- 
MEND WIDOW LADY oo, COMPANION or HOUSE- 

KEEPER in Small Family or to Invalid Educated ; economical ; 
fool needlewoman.—Apply Dr. Tenn, Th Paddock, Sydenham, 8. E. 


(THE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 
»»rtant books on the ¢ ure, on loan, post free, without charge, from 
THURIEL, Me sers. Deacon's, 154, Les ade nhall Stre ret, E.¢ 


[XDUCATION. —Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by seuding a state- 
ment et requirements to R. J. Beevor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


NCIENT PRINTS and DRAWINGS.— 


£ An opportunity offers for a Gentleman with the command of 
about £500 to £1,000 to join and assist in the development of a business 
established more than thirty years. Any gentleman with a taste for 
the Fine Arts would find this an exceptional opportunity.— Address, 
A. B., by letter only, care of Messrs. C. R. Sawven & Extis, 23, 
Lawrence Pounteney L ane, E.t 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully ona prom tly 
typewritten by Rayxe & Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W. 
Private room for dictation. Highest’ references. Translations. 


PY PE-WRITING.—AIll kinds of Copying. 
AUTHORS’ M ANU SCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &c. _Home Work. 

Terms: Id. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 

thousand. — Miss NiGuTiNnGALt, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 





THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
vite Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE 
S'xth Edition, Hovieed Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
ts ae adi Vith Portrait. 
The WESTMINSTER RE VIEW says. “A very comp ‘ete manual 
and guide for journalist and author, It is not a merely practical work 
it is literary and appreciative of lite rature in its best semse...... We 
have little else but praise for the volume.” 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERLE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Y » > Try~AT mi ao TQ y 
( i P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West nl Street, New 

York, anl24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERIC AN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
‘ AT ALOGU ES sent on application 









PRINTING AND PUBLISILING, 


4 » 2 

NE EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&e.—K ING, SELL & R AILTON, Limited, high- -class P stators 
and Publishers, 12, Gough 8 quare, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
rm mee Magazines, Books, Catalogues, P amphilets, Prospectuses, 
Artie es of Association, Minutes of Evide nee, &c, in the best style, 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements = Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreic and they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon Te premises 
for Editorial Offices, fr Advertising and Publishing Departments 

evuducted. Telephone . Telegraph, “* Africanism, Lon fon.” 














T HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
JAMES ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College 
Cambridge, Examiner in Greek. 
ane BARR, B.Sc., Professor of Engineering in the Univer- 
of Glasgow, Examiner in Engineering. 
Cc Lov is | ENOT, Professor of French in Mason College, Birming- 
ham, Examiner in French Language and Literature. 
(KARL BREUL, Ph.D., M A., University Lecturer in cra Cam- 
miner in German Language and Literatu 
JOUN ide RAERIC *K BRLDGE, Mus.D., Examiner in “Music. 
w. bd ATSON CHEYNE, M.B, F.R.C.5., Professor of Surgery, King’s 
or laaee Examiner ‘in Surgery. 
tD. J. CUN {GHAM, M.D.. Professor of Compasstive Anatomy in 
the Universit of Dublin, Ex: aminer in Anat y 
*R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., it —~-+ in a Javendish 
Physical Laboratory, ¢ ‘ambridge, Examiner in P hysi 
tA. H. oa , M.A., E.R.S, Professor of Soneey | in the University 
of ¢ rd, Examiner in Geology and Palzontok sy. 
AL ex ANpeR HENRY, M.A., LL B., P nesensoe of Jurisprudence in 
University College, London, "Ex x aminer in w. 
. H HERFORD, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in Univer- 
a La Abrystwyth, Examiner in English Language and 
Literatu 
iW. M. HIC KS, M.A., Principal of Firth College, Sheffield, Examiner 
in paths matics 
. B. WES, F. z. s. Assistant Professor of Biology, Royal College 
of xtience, Lone Examiner in Zoology. 
WILLIAM ANGU . KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews, Examiner in Logic and 
BK: 
F. OLIVE ER, M.A., D.Se., Quain Professor of Botany, University 
‘ole London, Examiner in Rotany. 
w. MILL ER ORD, M.D., F.R.C.P , Lecturer on Medicine, St. Thomas's 
Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine 
Rev. it PAPILLN, , late Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
\xford, Examiner in 1 seis 
tw iL LIAM RAMSAY, Ph. D, F.R.S., Professor of _ Chemistry in 
University College, London, “Examiner in Chemistry 
(CHARLES 8. SHERRINGTON, M.B., Lecturer on ‘physiology in 
St. Thomas's a he London Dateien in Physiology. 
tA. R. SIMPSON, M.D. c.P., Professor of Midwifery in the 
Unie te my of Lainburgh, ,-~ 7% r in Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Vi 
ARTHUR L SMITH, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Examiner in Histor: 
tTHOMAS STEV ENSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Chemical and 
Medical Jurisprudence Guy's Hospital, London, Examiner in 
Forensic Medicine and Public Health 
RALPH STOCK MAN, M.D., Lecturer in Materia Medica and Thera- 
veutics, School of. Medicine. Edinburgh, Examiner in Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy and in Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
G. SIMS WOODHEAD, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin., Director of the 
Research Laboratories of the Conjoint Board of Physicians and 
Surgeons, London, Examiner in Pathology. 

The Examiners against whose Names a dagger (|) is placed, retire at 
the end of November. Applications are invited for the posts they now 
fill, which should be sent in on or before Novemper 28th, and may be 
accompanied by testimonials (copies only) or references at the candi- 
date’s discretion. Separate Examiners will be appointed ~ Forensic 
Medicine and in Public Health. The appointments will be for three 
years. Exammers who have served a full term are not eligible for 
re-election. For further particulars apply to 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 

_ Manchester, October, 1893. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 








The President and Council are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the post of PRINCIPAL in the COLLEGE, The salary at present 
is £500 per annum. From the Constitution of the College it is not 
necessary that the Principal should have made any branch of Sc‘ence 
his especial study. 

Applications, accompanied by references and thirty-six copies of not 
ay than five testimonials, must be sent on or before Novemper 18th, 

to the undersigned, who will, on request, furnish particulars as to 
the duties. H. F. Stocxpate, Secretary. — 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 








The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of of 
PROFESSOR of OLD and MODERN FRENCH and LECT 
in OLD GERMAN, at a Salary of £200 per annum. 

eg ates must show evidence of proficiency in Conversational 


Fre nel 
Full ‘partic ulars of duties, &e., may be obtained from the under- 


signed, to whom opetients ions, together with copies of testimonials, 
must be sent on or before the 9th Decemper next. 
= Mortimer Gnee, Registrar. 


»? 
Att HALLOWS SCHOOL, Honiton, 
Devon. (Founded a.p. 1614) 

llead Master—Rev. R. A. BYRDE, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford ; 

eight years Assistant Master in Merchant Taylor's School. 

Staff of nine Assistant Masters. Preparation for the Universities, 
Services, and Professions, and also tor Public School Scholarships. 
Good modern side. | Boys are cligible for the Sts apledon Scholarships at 
er College, Oxford, The school, healthily situated in_ the Vale of 
iton, was revived by the late Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Mackarness. 
cent successes include Woolwich, Sandhurst, Naval Cadet ships, 
Junior Scholarships at the Great Public Schools, and London Matricu: 
lation. _Fee eS mode Tate. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ‘ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
tairty different sulyjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedfons Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Duwfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, vuughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on- Tyne, Paisley, 
muro, &e, 
For Prospctus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 








OUIN’S SERIES METHOD.— 
CENTRAL SCILOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES, 
Ifoward House, Arundel Street, Strand. 

Life lived through in imagination by series of actions, first orally, 
then writing; psychological grammar. Success guaranteed. CLASSES 
begin NEXT WEEK. FRENCH and GERMAN, Everyday, Morn, 
ings ; also Evenings (Fr., W. and F. 7-9, Ger., M. and Th. 8-10), Italian 
M. and Th. 2-4; alsojSpanish. Russian shortly. Prospectus for Stamp. 
Directors : ®wax and V. Beris, 





ReExYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S I. 


THURSDAY, rennet NOVEMBER, at 8.30 P.M. 
The following Paper will be r 
“THE SHOOTING of ica AS } and LISLE on the SU paay DER 
of COLCHESTER (1648),” by J. HORACE ROUND, M.A 


20, Hanover Square, W. he 
(THE SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY. 
wit” AKRG AL MEETING of the “the SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY, 


ill held in LOWELL'S ROOMS, GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH, on THURSDAY, 16th inst., at 4.30 p.m. 


__ Watter GreGor, Secretary. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 





SALON,  1893.— 


DUDLEY GALLERY (EGYPTIAN HALL), PICCADILLY.— 
by very successful Exhibition WILL CLOSE TO-DAY (Saturday), 
at 10 p.m. 





“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


ME: HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS 
(wash, line, &c.) is continued daily, with Technical Assistants, 
Students join at any time. Advice and Instruction by Corre. 
spondence. 

_ 123, Victoria Street, Westminster (near Army and Navy Stores). _ 


CATALOGUES 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, _ 


ONTHLY CATALOGUE of rare, 


curious, and out-of-way BOOKS, sent free on dnd 
G. Lematuier, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chateandun, Paris. 


JUST READY. 


(CATALOGUE 243. ENGLISH BOOKS 


and WORKS on ENGLAND, its COLONIES, &c. 2,696 Nrs. 
(Africa, African Languages, America, Asia, Australia, Bibliography, 
Costumes, Finances, Banking, Political Economy, Pauperism, Fine 
Arts, History of England, History of England in Relation to the 
Netherlands, Law, Literature, Philology, Proverbs, Theology, Topo- 
graphy of England, Trade, Travels, &c., 


CATALOGUE 244.— CURIOSITES de 
VART TY voy APHIQUE. Catalogue of 555 Scarce Books, 
from 1456 to 1 

cniall nll 's Nrsnorr, the Hague (Holland), 


QURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offe red at greatly Bedeced Prices. 
A NEW CL ANCE ATALOGUE 
(52 peges), sent gratis and pi § } E. to any address. 
aay many angen Works in Travel, History, Biogr: wphy, 
ncol logy. Angling, Sport, and Natural History, 
Magazines, and over 1,4€0 Cheap Novels. 
A SPECIAL ¢ YATE ALOGUE of Ancient and Modern Books, including 
Rare and Curious Works in various Classes of Literature, post free. 
__ Dove Gias & For Lis, Booksellers, 9, Castle-street, Edinburgh. 














MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guincas per annum. 


.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
am lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Trospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand et 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE'’S MANCHESTER “LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in — communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C: 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 








CAPTAIN LUGARD’S WORK ON BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
Next Week will be Published 


THE RISE OF 
OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE: 


Early Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. 


By CAPTAIN F. D. LUGARD, D.S.0., HON. F.R.GS., 
DIPLOM. F.R.S.G.S. 
With 128 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs under the personal superintendence 


of the Author ; and 14 Maps specially prepared for the work. 
2 Vols. Large demy 8vo, 423. 








SUMMARY OF CONTENTS, 


Votume I.—Start for Africa—Quilimane—Blantyre—Origin of the War—Slave-Trade and 
Missions—Blantyre to Karonga’s—Attack on the Slavers—Life at Karonga’s—Events 
at Karonga’s—Mombasa to Makongeni—Life in the Jungle—Makongeni to Machakos 
and back to Mombasa—Start again for the interior—Machakos to the Lilwa River— 
Lilwa River to Uganda—Commercial Possibilities of Uganda—East Africa as a Field 
for Development—Methods of African Transport—Labour Supply in East Africa— 

_ The African Elephant and Zebra—Other African Animals—Appendix. 

Votume II.—Early History of Uganda—<Arrival and Preliminary Work—Difficulties—War 
against Mohammedans—Buddu to Salt Lake —Kavalli—Fort Lorne—Fort Grant— 
Kampala—Uganda under Captain Williams—Fighting in Uganda—Situation during 
the War—Events subsequent to the War—Peace concluded with Wa-Fransa— 
Settlement of the Country—Mohammedans Repatriated—Close of Administration and 
March to Kikuyu—Kikuyu to England—The “ Uganda Question ”—Retention of 
Uganda—Origin of the “ British Sphere,” and Methods of Dealing with it—Adminis- 
tration, Past and Future—Appendix. 


This Day is Published. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE 


YEMEN, and some General Remarks upon 
that Country. By WALTER B. HARRIS, 
F.R.G.S. Author of “The Land of an African 
Sultan,” “Travels in Morocco,” &. With 3 
Mapsand numerous Illustrations by FORESTIER 
and WALLACE from Sketches and Photographs 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 163, | 


Cheaper Edition. 
ACROSS FRANCE in a CARA- 


VAN. Being some Account of a Journey 
from Bordeaux to Genoa in the “ Escargot,” 
taken in the Winter 1889-90, By the Author 
of “A Day of my Life at Eton.” With 50 
Illustrations by JoHN WALLACE, after Sketches 
by the Author, and a Map. Cheap Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Sixth Edition. 


MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL 
STUDENT. By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES of a 


BUSY LIFE. sy DAVID PRYDE, M.A., 
LL.D., Author of “ Highways of Literature,” 
“Great Mea in European History,” “ Bio- 
graphical Outlines of English Literature,” 





This Day is Published. 


THE ZAMBESI BASIN and 


| 
NYASSALAND. By DANIEL J. RANKIN, | 
F.RS.G.S., M.R.A.S With 3 Maps and 10 
Full-page Illustrations. Post Svo, 10s. Gd. 

| 


THE “VITA NUOVA” of 


DANTE. Translated by Sir THEODORE 


MARTIN, K.C.B. With an Introduction and 


Notes. Third Edition. Small Crown 8vo, 5s. oe ag Se a oe 
ROUND the BLACK MAN’S | HISTORY of INDIA: From 
tARDEN. 


A By ZELIE COLVILE, F.R.G.S. | THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from | PRESENT TIME. By JOHN CLARK 
Drawings by the Author and from Photo- | MARSHMAN, C.S.I1. Third and Cheaper 
graphs. Demy 8vyo, lés. Edition. With Map. Post 8vo, 6s. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Enpinsurcu anp Lonpon. 








DR. SMILES’S WORKS 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. _Iilus- 


trated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 
5 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


1, VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, 
BRINDLEY. 
2. SMEATON and RENNIE. 
3. METCALF and TELFORD. 
4. BOULTON and WATT. 
5. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
(The Volumes may be bad separately.) 

“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive 
vo‘umes which Dr. Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the 
Engineers,’ a record not befureattempt-d of the achievements 
of arac2 of men wh» have conferred the highest hosour and 
the most extensive benefits on their countrv.” 

Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


With Illustrations. 2is.; 7s. 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 

“ We have read this book with unmingled satisfacti n. We 
hardly ever remember to have read a biography so thoroughly 
unaffected .... It is an artless attempt to sect out the character 
and career of one of the most ing-nioxs, honest, resolute, 
homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style 
of the work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and 
good.” —Suturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 


Avrosiocraruy. Illustrated. 6s. 

* The whole range of literary biography may be searched in 
vain for a more interesting record of an active, useful, 
successful, avd happy life than is presented by the delightful 
autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Ldinburgh Review. 


A few copies of the LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with Por 
trait etched by Rajon, 8vo, 16s., may still be obtained. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist: 
Poit 8vo, 6s. 

** What Jasmin did for himself in poetry Dr. Smiles has now 
done for him in prose, doing full justice to that part of his 
life which Jasmin’s simple modesty fortade him to record, 
namely, his unceasing philanthropic efforts. The story is 
poble as well as touching, and is told by Dr. Smiles with 
abundarce of sympathy and appreciation.’’ —Zimes. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 


or Men or Inpustry, TALENT, AND Genius. 6s, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


6s. 

‘Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his many inter- 
esting books, to uphold the dignity and power of labour than 
any other writer. He is the prose laureate of industry, and 
its captains have found in him one who is not on-y enthusiastic 
bimse!f, but who is also capable of infusing others with a like 
enthusiasm......We have no doubt that these Jatest chapters in 
the history of industry and scientific investigation will ba 
quite as popular as their predecessors.” — 7imer. 


6s. each. 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP IN FRENCH. 5s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 


NaturauistT. Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 


6s. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Cuvurcues, ano Inpustries 1n Exuiuanp Anp IReLanp. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

“ The cunning of Dr. Smiles’s hand never failshim. He bas 
chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot history and made it as 
fascinating as a romance. He bas pursued his investigations 
with a laborious minuteness worthy of the Statistical Society 
and cf the Heralds’ College; and yet it is as impossible to 
ekip a page as in reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson.’ ” 

British Quarterly Review, 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 


Grotouist axp Boranist. With Portrait etch d by 
Rajop, and numerous lliustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

** Men ot Dick’s type are rare ; their exawple is too precious 
to be lost; but they are themselves the last to recognise their 
own value. His motto and his watchwords, in the eoergy of 
his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the pressure 
of his later troubles, were ever Work, Devotion, High Endea- 
vour—in a word, that Self-help which is the foundation of all 
help to others.” —Quarter/y Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Avnemarie Srreer, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE CITIZEN: his Rights and Respon- 
sibilities. By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in 
History. Cloth, 1s. 6d. [ Next week. 


A SUMMARY of BRITISH HISTORY 
A clearly arranged. briefly put Epitome for Examination 
Candidates. By the Rev. EDGAR BANDERSON, M.A,, 
sometime Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Cloth, 1s. 


SCOTT’S The LAY of the LAST MIN- 


STREL. With Introduction and Notes. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


SCHILLER’S SONG of the BELL, and 
other Poems. Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by 
GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A , Balliol College, Oxford. 
Cloth, 84. 


LATIN STORIES: a Selection of In- 
teresting Passages from Latin Prose. With Notes, 
English Exercises, and Vocabularies, and an Introduc‘ory 
Note on Translation. By A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Cl th, 1s. 


FRENCH STORIES: A Reading-book 


for Middle Forms. With Notes, Exercises, and Vucabu- 
lary. By MARGUERITE NINET. Cloth, 1s. 


PRELIMINARY ALGEBRA. By R. 
WYKE BAYLI338, B.A., Vice-Principal «f the United 
Service Academy, Southsea, formerly Scholar and Prize- 
man of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 


SLEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of COAL 
MINING. By ROBERT PEEL, Mining En; ioeer. With 
many Ilustrations and a Coloured Map of the Coal Fields. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—THE WARWICK 


SHAKESPEARE, Edited in a literary spirit by actom- 
pli-n'd scholars. In course of publication ia single 
volumes. 
RICHARD the SECOND. Edited by 
C. H. HEREFORD, Litt.D. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MACBETH. Edited by Edmund EK 
CHAMBERS, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 


JULIUS CESAR. Edited by Arthur D. 
INNES, M.A. Clotb, 1s. 


Lonvon: BLACKIE & SON, Limrrep, Op Bary. 


» ‘ ’ 4 
[)*: GOODCHILD’S WORKS. — In 

anawer to various inquiries, the first edition of “SOMNIA 
MEDICL” is now out of print, but the three series may still be 
obtained, in a second edition, of Messrs. Kraan Pau & Co, who have 
also a few copies still in stock of the double volume, “MY FRLENDS 
AT SANT AMPELIO,” containing “CHATS” and “THE SAGE.” 
the re-issue of “A FAIRY GODFATHER” is published by Messrs. 
Rornenan; and the new volumes of * LYRICS,” and “TALES IN 
VERSE,” price 5s. each, by Horace Cox, “ Queen” Office, Bream's 
Buildings, B.C. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the Critish Museum, the Learned 
Societics, and the leading Publishers, Fer specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, iferbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A,, 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘Sprine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— —_ 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, One Suriura. 

New Pamphlet, “‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application. 


TSE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 





MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Royal 16mo, 43. 6d. net. 


UNDERNEATH the BOUGH. A Book of Verses. By 


MICHAEL FIELD. Second Edition, Revised and Decreased. Printed on Hand-made Paper at 
the Chiswick Press and bound in r-ugh Irish linen. (250 Copies.) 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

FOOTSTEPS of the GODS, and other Poems. By ELINor 
SWEETMAN. Printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press, and bound in Irish linen, 
with design by Gleeson White. (300 Copics.) 

Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
tARLY and LATE POEMS. By C. J. RIETHMULLER, 
Author of *‘ Teuton,’ &c. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 
Pott 8vo. 


ESCARLAMONDE, and other Poems. 


AINSLIE. Printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press. 





By DovucLas 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
Now first added to the Series. 
Edited, with a 


HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Memoir and Introduction, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With Portrait. 2 vols., feap. Svo, 


2s. 6d. each net. 
Also a Special Edition, bound in Irish linen, with design in gold on tide and back by 


Gleeson White, 2 vols., 7s. net. 


BUTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Memoir, 
Bibliography, &c., by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With Portrait. 2 vols., feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
each net. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
SOPHOCLES. A New Prose Translation, by E. P. CoLr- 


RIDGE, B.A., Translator of Apollonius Rhodius and Euripides. With Memoir and Introduc- 
tions. 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. _ Cotton’s Translation. 


Revised 
by W. ©. HAZLITT. With Portrait of Montaigne. 3 vols. 33. 6d. each. 
*,* This muy still be had in white buckram, with full gilt back designed by Gleeson White. 
3 vols., 14s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from the Middle 
Ages to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By EGERTON CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. Witha 
Complete Bibliography. I)lustrated with 140 Reprceductions ef Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 6s. [ Shortly. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE “EX-LIBRIS” SERIES. 
Imperial l6mo. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


PRINTERS’ MARKS. By W. Roserts, Editor of ‘“ The 


Bookworm,” &c. With about 250 Examples. 7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
The Large-l’aper Edition, which is all sold, will be ready in a few days. 


ENGLISH BOOK-PLATES (&x-Ziévis). By EGrErton 
CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. With over 200 


Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. [ Immediately. 
*,.* Iu this Edition there will be nearly 70 new Illustrations, including 13 new Copper-plates in place 


of the 6 contained in the First Edition, which have all been withdrawn. 
, 


Crown 8vo, 63. net. 

PHE FIRST PART of GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated 
with Introduction and Notes, by ANNA SWANWICK. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
With 29 Steel Engravings after Retzsch. Bound in Irish linen, with design in gold by Gleeson 


White. 
Vol. II[., now ready. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FUNGUS-FLORA. A Classified Text-book of Mycology. 
By GEORGE MASSEE, Author of ‘‘ The Plant World.” With numerous Illustrations. 
*.* A Supplementary Volume completing the Work is in the press. 


; Large post 4to, 9s. net. 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, a se aliisque denuo 
recognitorum et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES PERVEVAL VOsT- 
GATE. Fasc. I. quo continentur Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, Horatius, Vergilius, Fibullus. 

*.* The above is the first instalment of the New Edition of the ‘‘ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,’’ which 
has been in preparation for several years. ‘he whole will be completed in 4 Parts, making 2 volumes. 


THE ORATIONS of HYPERIDES. — Edited, with an 


English Translation, by F. G. KENYON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Loxypox: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yorx Srreer, Covent Garpey. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By Two Hospital Nurses, 


ROSE BLENNERHASSETT and LUCY SLEEMAN. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. By Robert Clark, F.R.S.E, 


F.S.A. Scot. Second Edition, with many Illustrations. Small 4to, 83. 6d. net. 


LETTERS to MARCO: being Letters written to H.S. Marks, R.A. 
By GEORGE D. LESLIE, R.A. With Illustrations by the Author. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 
TIMES.—“ Full of the charm belonging to a genvine rural enthu:siasm.”’ 


MARION DARCHE: a Story without Comment. 


ORAWFORD 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 


crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

BOOKMAN.—“ Now we have her three-volume novel, teeming with life and incident and character; 
and the happy result is a complete assurance that a new writer of rare vigour has come to strengthen 
our fiction.’’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘A singularly powerful and fascinating story....... . In virtue of ‘ Miss 
Stuart’s Legacy,’ Mrs. Steel has unquestionably established a title to rank with the most eminent 
fictional writers of the day.’’ 


THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA. By Katharine Lee Bates, 


Wellesley College, U.S.A. Crown 8yo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND and RECENT RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By CHARLES A. WHITTUOK, M.A., Rector of Great Shefford, Berks, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ His grasp of the subject is comprehensive, and his thought is often original and full of 
striking suggestions.’’ 

PROF, MARCUS DODS IN THE “ BRITISH WEERKLY.”~--“ Few volumes have recently appeared 
which deserve to be more seriously pondered....... It exhibits an ecclesiastical statesmansbip of the best 
kind, eerious, candid, judicious, firm.’’ 


SELECTIONS from EARLY WRITERS, Illustrative of Church 


History to the Time of Constantine. By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, M.A., Dixie Professot 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


ASPECTS of THEISM. By William Knight, LL.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. Svo, 8s. 6d. 

TIMES.— It is impossible in this place to examine this high argument at length, and we must 
content ourselves with saying that Professor Knight’s statement of it is lucid, temperate, and 
persuasive.”” 

: GLASGOW HERALD.—“ An imports nt contribution to the philosophy of religion....... It is seldom 
indeed that one meets with philosophical discussion which is so generally interesting, so luminous for 
the uninitiated, and so touched with poetry without being rhetorical.” 


A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. With Especial Reference to the 
Formation and Development of its Problems and Conceptions. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Authorised Translation by JAMES H. 
TUFTS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 8vo, 21s. net. 


HANDBOOK of PUBLIC HEALTH and DEMOGRAPHY. By 
EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY, M.B., Diploma in State Medicine of the London University, 
and in Public Health of Cambridge University. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ It deals in a scientific yet simple way with the chief departments of 
public and private health, and is plainly destined to be the standard text-book on the subject.” 


ELEMENTARY COURSE of PRACTICAL SCIENCE. Part I. 


By HUGH GORDON, M.A., Oxford, Science Demonstrator tothe London School Board, Science 
Lecturer to the Surrey County Council. With Illustrations. Pott 8vo, 1s. 





By F. Marion 


3 vols. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


LONDON: PRINTED FOR 
The Society of English Bibliophilists. 





In Five Volumes, post 8vo, with Portvait and 73 Full- 
page Engravings ; also 150 Head and Tail Pieces, all 
Jrom the Originai Copper-plates. Bitind in cloth, uncut 
edges, prece £3 3s. net. A limited edition, each copy 
numbered, is printed on Arnold's fleur-de-lys unbleached 
hand-mad: paper, demy 8vo, with the #ull- Page 
Engravevgs printed on thin Japanese paper, and 
m-unted. Bound in buckram cloth, uncut edges. 


THE HEPTAMERON 


OF THE TALES OF 


MARGARET, QUEEN OF NAVARRE 


Newly Translated into English from the Authentic 
Text of M. Le Roux de Lincy. 
With an Essay upon the Heptameron. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
Also the Original 73 Full-Page Engravings. 
Designed by 8. Frevpenperc. 
And 150 Head and Tail Pieces, 
By Duyxen. 
EXTRACT FROM EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


** The Full-Page Illustrations to the present trans- 
lation are printed from the actual copper- plates 
engraved for the Berne edition by Longeuil, Halbou, 
end other eminent French artists of the eighteenth 
century, after the designs of S. Freudenberg. There 
are also the one hundred and fifty elaborate head and 
tail pieces executed for the Berne edition by Dunker, 
well known to connoisseurs as one of the principal 
engravers of the Ca/inet of the Duke de Choiseul. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSE:LERS. 


LONDON: PRINTED FOR 
The Society of English Bibjiophilists. 








Just published, in demy Svo, price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF EARLY SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION. 


BY 
JOHN EDGAR, M.A. (Glasg.), B.A. (Oxford), 
Classical Master Royal High School, Edinburgh. 


Epixntran: JAMES THIN, Bookseller and Pablishet. 
Ivndon: Simrxin & Co, Limited. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF LINGUISTICS. 


A GConcise Account of General and English 
Phonology, with Supplementary Chapters 
on Kindred Topics. 

BY 


JOHN CLARK, M.A., High School, Dundec. 


Eprxauncu: JAME3 THIN, Bookseller and Publisher. 
London: Stuv«ix & Co, Limited. 








V cist, G., Die Wiederbelebung des 

classischen Alterthums oder das erste 
Jahrhundert des Humanismus. 3rd Edition, 
revised by M. Lehnerdt. Band I. M. i0.— 


Vol. II. will appear in the course of this year. 


(Mf onumenta linguae Ibericae 
edidit Aem. Hubner. Adjecta est 
tabula geographica. Boards. M. 48 — 
Berlin: G. Rarer. 





Just published. 


N ASPERO (Prof. G.).—MANUAL of 


EGYPTIAN ARCH HOLOGY: a Handbook for Students and 
Travellers. English Edition, with Notes, by Ametia B. Epwarps, 
Ph.D., LL.D. With 299 Illustrations. New Edition, Revised, with a 
Complete Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6c. 


oa r al ba 

]DTESL (Prof. CH.).—EXCURSIONS 

in GREECE to RECENTLY EXPLORED SITES of 

CLASSICAL INTEREST. A Pcpular Account of the Results of 

Recent Excavations for Students and Travellers. Translated by 
Emma R. Peruins. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


H. Grevet & Co., 33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.‘ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT- 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


AHISTORY ofENGLISH DRESS 


—Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. By 
GEORGIANA HILL, Author of “ Mandue Muliebris.” 
In 2 vols., demy Svo, with numerous Illustrations on 
Bteel, 30s. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the POST 


OFFICE, from its Establishment down to 1836. By 
HERBERT JOYCE, C.B., one of the Secretaries to the 
General Post Office. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 





NOW READY. 


LADY BLESSINGTON. The 


Conversations of Lord Byron and the Countess of Blessing- 
ton. With acontemporary Sketch and Memoir of Lady 
Blessington. A New Edition, with Notes. With 8 Por- 
traits. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 





NOW READY. 


THE DUKE of SOMERSET. 
The Letters and Memoirs of Edward Seymour, K.G. 
Edited and Arranged by Lady GUENDOLEN 
RAMSDEN and W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “In 
an Enchanted Island,” &c. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. 


By Dr. ALAN WALTERS, Author of “‘ Palms and Pearls; 
or, Scenes in Ceylon.” With Illustrations und a Map. 
In 1 vol., large crown Svo, 10s. 64. 


JUST READY. 


STRAY RECORDS ; or, Personal 


and Professional Notes. By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo, és. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “The Danvers’ Jewels,” ‘Sir Charles 
Danvers,”’ &c. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 











JUST READY. 
TEMPE. By Constance Cot- 
TERELL, Author of “Strange Gods.” In 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, Author of “The 
Baroness,” &c. In 2 yols., crown Syo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNDERGRADUATE.” 


DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY: a 


Psychological Study. By ROSS GEORGE DERING. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Ricuarp Dasuzy & Son, ow Burlington Street 


BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s. | THE NEW VOLUME. 


THE | ‘THE 
MODERN | WORLD'S 
LIBRARY.| PLEASURES. 


aaa eae? | By CLARA SAVILE CLARKE. 


Maxwett Grey says: “‘ Charming volumes.” 


** Forcible and fearless, while never overstepping the bounds 
of delicacy and decorum.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ The book is cleverly written.’’— Queen. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


A MONOGRAPH, ENTITLED 


THE POET and the MAN. 
By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D. 
Crown 8yvo, olive buckram, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 


“Interesting touches of reminiscence and appreciation of 
Lowell and of his contemporaries.”’— Times. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


THE 
STORY 
BOOK 
SERIES. 


Royal 16mo, 
half- cloth extra, and 
Cupid paper, 2s. 6d. 


NURSERY LYRICS. By Mrs. 


RICHARD STRACHEY. With Illustrations 
by G. P, Jacomb Hood. 


An alphabet designed by the artist is inserted in 
the volume, so that the donor may cut out the 
child’s initials and fix them in the ae provided 
on the cover. Imperial 16mo, 3s. 

[Just published. 


“ Pretty quaint nursery rbymes......8weet and simple.” 
St. James's 7 udget. 


“ A funny little excellent book for children is this.. 
- ht the small folks by day and send them happily ‘to bed 
night.”—Dlack and White. 


‘NEW NOVELS IN TE THREE VOLUMES. 


DR. GREY'S PATIENT. By 


Mrs. G. 8S. REANEY. 
‘* Mrs. Reaney writes pleasantly. and these volumes of hers 
are very readable. 7 St, James’s Gazette. 
“A Human Document.”—See Frances Witiarp, in more 
than half a column of praise in the Christian World, November 
2, 1893. 


A LIFE AWRY. By PEerciva. 


PICKERING. 


** A realistic novel..... One of the most beautiful pieces of 
prose we have read in fiction for a very long time.” 


Morning Leader, 
“ Talented......clever. The book is a pleasure to see, as 
well as to read.” —J'anity Fair. 
“A novel full of power, nae and beauty......a book of 
remarkable loftiness and beauty. 
Di tily Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1893. 


THE CLAIRVOY ANGE OF BESSIE 


WILLIAMS (Mrs. Russert Davres). With 
Preface by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 











THE FIRST VOLUME 


STELLA. 


By Mrs. G. S. REANBY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W. F. WHITEHEAD. 




















LONDON : 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


15, ORAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK JUST READY. 
MY DARK COMPANIONS and 
their STRANGE STORIES. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., &c. 


With over 60 Illustrations by Walter W. Buckley. 
1 vol., small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





ical stories, which are both in- 


* A collection of mythol 
AILY TELEGRAPH. 


teresting and instructive.’’—. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S TRAVELS 
IN MASHONALAND. 


MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
With numerous Illustrations and Route-Map. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TWO ROVING ENGLISHWOMEN in 
GREECE. By ISABEL J. ARMSTRONG. With Por- 
traits and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
* “A lively narrative of an adventurous tour in classic lands, full of 
high spirits and good humour,”—Ti mes. 


THE LAND of P0CO T/EMPO: the Great 
American Mystery. By Guanes F. LUMMIS, Author 
of “A Tramp across the a »” &c. Numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and ne by the 
Author. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two 
Years’ Tent-Life in Kullu and Lahoul. "3 Mrs. R. H. 
TYACKE. With Maps and numerous [llusirations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Something really new and original in the literature of sport.. 

Mrs. Tyacke’s tone is always lively, her style is pleasant, graphic aud 

accurate, and her book is charming.”—Wor tp. 


LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 


1820-1892. By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND (Camilla 
Toulmin), Author of ** Mrs. Blake,” ** Stories of the City 
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LITERATURE. 


Landmarks of a Literary Life, 1820-1892. 
By Mrs. Newton Crosland (Camilla 
Toulmin). (Sampson Low.) 

‘“‘ A new king arose who knew not Joseph.” 

It is to be feared that the King Demos of 

the present, literary though he be when 

compared with most of his predecessors, 
knows nothing of Mrs. Newton Crosland ; 
but I can remember the time, nearly forty 
years ago, when, to a lad with a taste for 
desultory reading, the name of Camilla 

Toulmin was as familiar as were the names 

of Mary Howitt and Caroline Norton, which 

are yet visible in a faint after-glow of fame. 

Probably, the main reason why the voguo 

of Miss Toulmin has succumbed in the 

struggle for existence is found in the fact 
that almost all the work by which she made 
herself known to the world was allowed 
to remain in those Annuals which, once 
the most fashionable of all products of 
literature, are now despised even by the 
curious investigator of the fourpenny box. 
There is, indeed, no contempt more profound 
than the contempt of ignorance; and the 
common estimate of the Annuals, as 
volumes composed of vapid letterpress 
written up to namby-pamby steel engrav- 
ings, is of ignorance all compact. True, they 
have been superseded by cheap Christmas 
books, and by lavishly-illustrated periodical 
literature ; but there is something a little 
fatuous in the ordinary cheap sneer at 

a class of publications commended by 

the names of such writers as Walter 

Scott, Edward Bulwer Lytton, Tennyson, 

Thackeray, Landor, Disraeli, Leigh Hunt, 

and Mr. Ruskin. 

But this by the way. The critic’s 
present concern is not with the total mass 
of Mrs. Newton Crosland’s work, but with 
her volume of reminiscences ; and, whatever 
may be thought of the former, there will 
be but one opinion of the interest of the 
latter. I may just note, at the outset, that 
the first of the two dates given on the title- 
page, if not a misprint, is rather incom- 
prehensible. Mrs. Newton Crosland, whose 
remembrance goes back to the Battle of 
Waterloo, says: “I was three years and 
nine days old on that eventful Sunday,” 
which means that she was born on June 9, 
1812. The year 1820 was, therefore, 
not the year of her birth, and it can 
hardly be the year from which she 
dates her purely literary life; for the 
little Camilla Toulmin does not seem to 
have been one of those precocious children 
whose “‘ poems” and “ stories” are the 
delight of admiring relatives, and the 


to the time when Miss Toulmin herself 
became a literary producer, her interest in 
literature seems to have been only that of 
any clever and cultivated girl, and the first 
chapters of her reminiscences are devoted 
to = events and play-going rather than 
to bookish affairs. 

Of the public events tho great battle was 

of course the most notable. The news did 
not reach London till the evening of Tues- 
day, forty-eight hours after the victory, and 
the whist-club to which Miss Toulmin’s 
parents belonged had met at the house of 
Lonsdale the portrait painter. In the midst 
of a rubber the players were startled by 
the newsmen’s horns, and cries of “A 
great victory—Buonaparty defeated!” and 
“ Courier /” 
‘The cards were thrown down—the gentlemen 
rushed into the street to procure the paper at 
any price the newsmen asked. The details 
were comparatively meagre; yet they were 
ample enough to convey some idea of the 
victory gained, and to break up the party, 
sending home several medical men who were 
present, and who intended to proceed to 
Brussels, or make arrangements to despatch 
medical students without delay. . . The 
ladies also departed, for their task was to be 
up early to look out all the old linen they 
could find, and set themselves to work to make 
lint for the wounded. Not only did surgeons 
from all parts of the country hasten to the 
scene of slaughter, but dentists had their 
emissaries to extract the teeth of the dead 
soldiers ; for false teeth were then, in a grim 
sense, real teeth, not made of enamel.” 


This last rather sickening detail of an excit- 
ing week is, I think, new; but the whole 
paragraph enables us to realise the changes 
of seventy-eight years. Among the political 
figures of Miss Toulmin’s youth the one 
whom she seems to remember most distinctly 
is the once famous Radical, Major Cart- 
wright, seen often by her—for he was a 
near neighbour—as “‘a tall, thin, venerable 
looking old man, with that bleached com- 
plexion which is often seen at an advanced 
period of life,” always ‘attired in summer 
clothing, nankeen ‘tights’ with gaiters, 
and a long flapped overcoat.”” A somewhat 
distinguished officer in the British navy, 
Major Cartwright (so known in virtue of a 
Militia commission) withdrew from the 
service rather than fight against the 
Americans, with whom he sympathised, an 
act which draws from Mrs. Crosland the 
eminently conservative comment,— 

‘A fine proceeding this seemed in the eyes of 
certain shallow thinkers who made a hero of 
him; but perhaps the world would be more of 
a bedlam and a battle-field even than it is if 
our soldiers and sailors usurped the authority 
of their rulers instead of obeying them.” 


The theatrical recollections of a lady who 
saw the elder Kean in tragedy and Malibran 
in opera are of course not merely interest- 
ing but valuable as records of the most 
evanescent of artistic delights, and it would 
be pleasant to quote from them; but these 
things are only a prelude to the real story— 
not the story itself. With the exception 
of a few contributions to Annuals, Miss 
Toulmin does not seem to have written any- 
thing for publication before the spring of 
1841, when she sent to the Chamberses of 
Edinburgh a prose article and a poem, 





terror of sorely-tried friends. Indeed, prior 





already famous Journal, and before long 
Miss Toulmin was a regular contributor 
and an intimate friend oak guest of the two 
brothers and their wives. To this friend- 
ship are devoted some of the most pleasant 
pages of the book ; and if the testimony of 
all who knew Robert Chambers is to be 
relied upon, the portrait given here is as 
lifelike as it is pleasant. William Chambers 
was an admirable man, a man who won 
universal respect and esteem, and Mrs. 
Crosland speaks of him with something 
that is almost warmth; but in her celebra- 
tion of the charm of Robert’s personality 
there is no “almost.” Never were two 
brothers, each thoroughly worthy in his 
own way, more strikingly unlike in taste 
and temperament, and yet they worked 
together without the slightest friction. Mrs. 
Crosland, in an interesting paragraph, dis- 
closes the nature of the lubricating agent. 
“The brothers must often have differed in their 
opinions on literary matters. Once I myself 
wrete a story for the Journal, which was 
accepted by Robert with words of approbation ; 
a few days later came a letter of regret that 
his brother did not agree with him as to its 
suitability for the Journal. On another 
occasion I pleased William with the manuscript 
I offered, while his brother thought less of it; 
but note, this story approved by William 
appeared after all, while the one Robert liked 
was returned to me. The fact was, tie younger 
brother, in trifling matters, yielded habitually 
to the elder; hence the concord of their Jives.’’ 
On occasion Miss Toulmin seems to have 
made herself useful to her friends, not 
merely as a contributor to the Journal, but 
in humbler ways; and there is one record 
which will open the eyes of unsophisticated 
people who are ignorant of the extent to 
which literature is a manufacture as well as 
an art. 
‘He [ William Chambers] brought me the proof- 
sheets of one of the Miscellany of Tracts they 
were then publishing, but which proved to be 
five pages host of the thirty-two required. It 
was a story, and he suggested that I should 
look it through, and by inventing additional 
incidents, or by other means, bring it to the 
required length. I was a little dismayed, but 
as the story was to appear anonymously, I 
thought the author—who turned out to be 
my friend Dinah Mulock—would not be 
much injured. So I set to work, studied the 
thing one day, and the next added the five 
pages necessary by putting in additional para- 
graphs or sentences here and there. Thus I 
earned a couple of guineas.” 
Miss Toulmin’s connexion with the 
Annuals gained for her the friendship 
of Lady Blessington and of her niece, the 
charming Marguerite Power; and at Gore 
House she made the acquaintance of that 
*‘ glass of fashion,” Countd’ Orsay, who struck 
the young lady observer as being “‘ mannish 
rather than manly, and yet with a touch of 
effeminacy quite different from that woman- 
like tenderness which adds to the excellence 
of aman.” Here, too, she met a man who 
at that time seemed a much less important 
person than his foppish countryman: none 
other than Prince Louis Napoleon, who was, 
in her opinion, “one of the ugliest men I 
had ever seen,” but whom she could not help 
admiring for “his simple manners, which 
wero more like those of an English gentle- 
man than what we used to associate with a 





which were promptly inserted in their 


Frenchman”—a delightfully insular verdict. 
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Of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Cros- 
land has a good deal to say, but not much 
to tell that is of any great consequence. 
Mrs. Hall seems to have been her favourite, 
but she has evidently a warm admiration 
for Mr. Hall also. One paragraph seems 
to show that she was familiar with the once 
widely-current rumour—ignorance of which 
was indeed almost impossible—that Hall 
was the original of the immortal Pecksniff; 
but Mrs. Crosland’s impression appears to 
be that he was rather a John Westlock, 
whose guod ideas were developed by others— 
the real Pecksniffs—and that when he made 
claim to his own property he was, with gross 
injustice, regarded as an impostor. 

Mrs. Crosland has evideatly found con- 
siderable pleasure in the society of sculptors; 
and she has numbered among her friends 
and acquaintances at least four plastic 
artists of genuine distinction—Gibson, John 
Graham Lough, and the two Americans, 
Paul Akers and Hiram Powers. It was 
at the Loughs’ house that she once met 
Leigh Hunt, whom she could not forgive 
for what she, with many other ill-informed 
persons, supposed to be his ‘‘ ingratitude to 
Byron,” and of whom she gives a most 
unflattering portrait. It is hardly worth 
quoting ; but the curious in such matters 
will find it interesting to place it beside 
the other portrait drawn by one who was 
certainly as keen an observer as Mrs. 
Crosland—Nathaniel Hawthorne. The one 
is all vulgarity, the other all refinement; 
but probably Hawthorne, most unpolemical 
of men, had no views on the great Hunt- 
Byron controversy. 

Though Mrs. Crosland is generally very 
genial, Hunt is not the only person of 
whom she speaks in a somewhat depreciatory 
tone. Louis Blanc, for example, is described 
as a “singularly repellent” person, who 
‘* looked like one who could never be trans- 
formed into a gentleman ”’; the Howitts are 
accused of exceedingly shabby conduct to 
their colleague, John Saunders, who after- 
wards became known as the author of Adel 
Drake's Wife, Iirell, and other noteworthy 
novels; and Mary Russell Mitford figures 
as ‘‘a hard-headed woman, spoiled by early 
and easily acquired literary success,’’ who 
spoke much of celebrated people, and had 
not a good word for any of them, save— 
and the exception is rather an odd one— 
Louis Napoleon, who, at the time when 

Mrs. Crosland and Miss Mitford met, had 
just made his memorable coup d'état. 

It would be impossible even to mention 
the more or less memorable shades who 
flit through Mrs. Crosland’s pages. There 
is Albert Smith, the once famous entertainer 
who popularised — or vulgarised — Mont 
Blanc, and who once broke a long silence 
with the question, ‘Don’t you hate your 
fellow creatures?” There is Douglas 
Jerrold, whom, in spite of his reputation 
for cynicism, Mrs. Crosland found full of 
genuine kindliness and helpfulness, and 
genuinely troubled by the accusation of 
having disturbed the peace of families by 
his Caudle Lectures. There is R. H. Horne, 
of whose whim in publishing Orion at a 
farthing Mrs. Crosland only tells half the 
story, his stipulation with the booksellers 


one should be allowed to purchase more 
than a single copy, and the second that no 
copy at all should be sold to the would-be 
purchaser who asked for “Orion.” There 
are reminiscences of such very varied nota- 
bilities as Jenny Lind, Brunel, E. M. Ward, 
R.A., Alexis the celebrated clairvoyant, Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke, Mrs. Craik, the Westland 
Marstons, H. F. Chorley, and those two 
famous Americans, the shy Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and the far from shy Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, of whom Mrs. Crosland tells a deli- 
cious story, which seems to be as well 
authenticated as most of its tribe. The 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland were, as 
is well known, among the principal lionisers 
of the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

‘*Mrs, Stowe was being entertained at one of 
the ducal residences, and the occasion was a 
large dinner-party. In a momentary lull of 
conversation, Mrs. Stowe, who had been gazin 
somewhat earnestly at her hostess, exclaim 
in a voice that everyone could hear—‘ Duchess, 
how ever do you fix your hair?’ ‘You must 
ask Louise,’ replied the Duchess of Sutherland, 
with a smile that in no way betrayed astonish- 
ment or rebuked her guest.” 

In days when Spiritualism as a fashionable 
craze has been entirely superseded by what 
is called Esoteric Buddhism, Mrs. Newton 
Crosland is still an enthusiastic Spiritualist ; 
but it is not to be wondered at that the 
pages devoted to this theme have now a 
somewhat belated look. What she has to 
tell us about the experience and testimony 
of such distinguished fellow believers as 
Prof. de Morgan, Prof. Skinner of Cam- 
bridge, Robert Chambers, Mrs. Browning, 
and others has undoubtedly a certain in- 
terest, but it is an interest which is bio- 
graphical rather than scientific in character. 
At a time when the spiritualistic controversy 
dealt with the question of the genuineness of 
the ‘‘phenomena,” the evidence of such 
patient and competent investigators was of 
value. Now, however, this genuineness in a 
large number of cases is all but universally 
admitted, and the present question is whether 
the admitted facts demand the explanation 
which Spiritualism assumes—a point which 
Mrs. Crosland completely ignores. 

It will be seen that the volume is a very 
pleasant specimen of the class of literatura 
to which it belongs. No one is likely to 
find it dull; but it naturally makes tho 
strongest appeal to those who are old enough 
to remember for themselves some of the men 
and women who are fast fading from the 
recollection of the present generation, but 
who had—and frequently deserved—their 
day of fame. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 








CENTRAL ASIA AND CHINA. 

The Rival Powers in Central Asia. Translated 
from the German of Josef Popowski by 
A. B. Brabant, and edited by C. E. Black. 
(Constable. ) 
China and her Neighbours. By R. 8S. Quadry. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Herr Porowsk1 is among the prophets who 


foresee the approaching end of British 
dominion in Asia. The Russians, he is 


assured, aro bent on subduing Hindustan ; 





comprising two provisoes—the first that no 


triumphant progress from the Oxus to the 
Indus. ‘The two principal wishes of 
the Russia people, and the two principal 
aims of the Russian Government, are to 
possess Constantinople and India.” The 
notion that Afghanistan may be set 
up as a barrier against the overwhelming 
wave of Russian victory is dismissed as an 
idle dream. Not less visionary and futile, 
to the writer’s mind, is the idea that our 
rivals may be compelled to fall back by 
diplomatic methods. It cannot be done, 
Herr Popowski tells us. One might bo 
inclined to say with Sir Andrew Aguecheek : 
‘* An ’t be any way, it must be with valour, 
for policy I hate”; but even valour, it 
seems, will not serve our turn. Herr 
Popowski proves entirely to his own satis- 
faction that, since we cannot attack Russia 
in Central Asia, we are, therefore, restricted 
to defensive warfare, which he looks on as 
only a degree less unsatisfactory than the 
diplomatic method. 

The English editor, Mr. C. E. Black, 
omits to say whether Herr Popowski has 
any special qualifications that would entitle 
him to teach Englishmen their duties. From 
internal evidence, however, it may be 
gathered that he knows but little about 
the state of English politics, and nothing 
from personal observation of Central Asia. 
He has studied the Blue-books as well as 
the unofficial literature of the question, and 
never hesitates to lay down the law in 
regard to military matters. But he seldom 
discriminates between sound and untrust- 
worthy views; he does not perceive that 
unexpected events might happen any day, 
which would completely upset the nicest 
calculation of probabilities ; and he proceeds 
on the mistaken assumption that the course 
of a future conflict between Russia and 
England in Asia may be foretold by means of 
a map and acouple of army lists. Ignorance 
of the current of public opinion in England 
may be inferred from the remark, that the 
masses in this country are exceedingly 
uneasy at Russia’s approach toward the 
confines of India, and feel instinctively that 
this movement is carried on with an evil 
purpose. Elsewhere Herr Popowski speaks 
of the intense agitation produced in Engiand 
by the Russian advance. The English 
masses would be more accurately described 
as utterly indifferent to what goes on in 
Central Asia; while of those who devote 
any attention to the subject, a large pro- 
portion believe that it will be fortunate for 
all parties when the frontiers of England 
and Russia touch. There may, be an out- 
break of agitation over the next move of 
our rivals; but we cannot pretend to be 
certain of it. Only the other day the Zimes 
was full of letters from “‘ chiefs out of war 
and statesmen out of place,” who disagreed 
greatly as to whether Afghanistan ought or 
ought not to be closed to the Cossack. 
Another of Herr Popowski’s delusions 18 
that, since the Secretary of State for War 
happens to be a civilian, and “ persons 0 
military education” have no seat in the 
cabinet, therefore the British government 
ignores the strategical aspects of the Central 
Asian problem; while this lack of military 
knowledge, it seems, is all the more palpable 





and England is impotent to arrest their 


since the Queen as a woman holds alvof 
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from military matters. It would be super- 
fluous to argue about such propositions. 

One or two examples of the author’s 
limited acquaintance with Central Asian 
affairs must suffice. He quotes with ap- 
proval Capt. A. ©. Yate’s assertion that 
‘‘Russophilism predominates in Khor- 
assan”; adding, on his own account, that 
the ‘‘ Russian Consul at Meshed will soon 
exercise a predominant influence.” The 
Hon. G. Curzon tells a very different story 
about the state of affairs; and it is scarcely 
a secret that on several occasions, lately, 
M. Vlassoff, the Consul referred to, has 
found British influence still potent at 
Meshed. In order to show the nature 
and dimensions of the danger that 
menaces India, Herr Popowski draws up an 
elaborate scheme of invasion, indicating the 
various routes by which Russian armies are 
to march. Thus we aro told, among other 
things, that the road to Gilgit from the 
Baroghil Pass not only “enables the 
Russians to foment disturbances in 
Kashmir,” but would also, though very 
inconvenient, serve as a route for the 
advance of a Russian column. As a 
matter of fact, the Baroghil route leads 
only to Chitral by the bed of a torrent, 
impracticable in summer; while the road to 
Yassin and Gilgit might be blocked at a 
hundred different points. 

The qualifications of Herr Popowski’s 
translator would not appear to include the 
faculty of writing lucid English. The 
author is made to say that in 1873 “ Count 
Schouvaloff had, namely, been sent on a 
special mission to pacify England.” This 
is rather too literal a version of the German 
expression. Again, we read that the native 
officers of the Indian army are composed of 
‘indifferently instructed subalterns and of 
the sons of families that have but a slight 
knowledge of their profession.” Does this 
mean that the families are wanting in 
military knowledge? The spelling of 
proper names is apparently based on no 
particular system. Thus, we have Cashmere 
and Kashmir, Bukhara and Bokhara, 
Muhammadan and Mahommedan. The 
editor’s introduction is remarkable for the 
statement that, whereas twenty years ago 
India was a comparatively unfamiliar topic 
at home, we have since then been awakened 
to a sense of our responsibilities. But 
Sir John Strachey, in his evidence before 
the Opium Commission the other day, 
dilated on the complete ignorance of India 
and all things Indian which at the present 
moment prevails in this country; and his 
estimate, perhaps, is more trustworthy than 
Mr. Black’s. In any case, however, 
enlightenment is not to be looked for 
from the publication of Herr Popowski’s 
bock in an English form. 

A word should be said about the map 
which has been drawn for the English 
edition, and which is also published in a 
separate form, by Messrs. Stanford. It 
embodies some of the worst features of 
English cartography. A futile attempt has 
been made to combine the reports of con- 
flicting authorities; and the compiler seems 
to have proceeded on the principle that the 
latest traveller is certain to be more trust- 








worthy than his predecessors, The result q 


is hopeless confusion. It is a monstrous 
absurdity to suppose that the haphazard 
conjectures of Cossack filibusters invalidate 
the careful and conscientious work of scien- 
tific explorers like Colonel Trotter, R.E., and 
Mr. Ney Elias. In the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society for November, 
it is said of this map that ‘the whole effect 
is pleasing, and conveys an accurate idea 
of the topography of the region.” As a 
Fellow of the Society, I venture to protest 
against such approbation, which is alto- 
gether undeserved. As an instance of clumsy 
draughtsmanship and spurious geography, 
I may point to the delineation of the 
Wakhjir Pass. The political boundaries 
are taken, apparently without acknowledg- 
ment, from a sketch map printed in the 
Statesman’s Year Book. 

Mr. Gundry’s volume on tho foreign 
relations of China is made up of papers 
originally written for various periodicals. 
The chapters relating to French action in 
Indo-China have still a special interest, but 
the story of the late Mr. Macaulay’s pro- 
jected mission to Thibet and that of the 
campaign in Sikkim are old ones now. 
Although he has much to say about the 
beginnings of I’rench intercourse with Siam 
and the neighbouring countries, the author 
does not seem to have consulted either Dr. 
Anderson’s work on Siam or the seventeenth 
contury records at the India Office on which 
it is based. Mr. Gundry’s information about 
Constant Phaulkon, the Greek adventurer 
who was high in favour at the Siamese 
Court when Louis XIV.’s envoys visited the 
country, is derived chiefly from French 
sources, which should be supplomented and 
corrected from the evidence given by con- 
temporary Englishmen. Mr. Gundry might 
have mentioned that Phaulkon sent presents 
to the English and received a letter of 
thanks from James II., taken out to Siam 
by the captain of the Herbert, the same ship 
which some years later was blown up by 
her captain after a desperate fight with five 
French men of war off Joanna. Of another 
adventurer of that time, Samuel Barron, 
Mr. Gundry tells us that he appears to have 
been born in Tongking but to have been of 
English descent. It is stated, however, ina 
letter of the East India Company, quoted 
by both Dr. Anderson and Sir Henry Yule, 
that Barron’s grandfather was a Scotchman, 
his father a Dutchman, and his mother a 
Portuguese. Coming down to later times, 
it will be found that Mr. Gundry differs 
frequently from other authorities. He is 
anything but enthusiastic about the achieve- 
ments of the gallant French sailor and 
traveller, Captain Garnier. ‘‘ There are few 
more romantic episodes,” writes Colonel 
Barrow, “in the history of war, than 
that of the exploits of the French 
in Tongking in 1873”; and he speaks 
of the capture of Ninh Binh by M. 
de Hautefeuille as a feat which English 
officers might envy. The young midship- 
man, with his boat’s crew and an 1}-inch 
gun, stormed and took a large walled city. 
According to Mr. Gundry, ‘‘the incident 
may be described as unscrupulous and 
violent, or clever and dashing”; but he 
himself clearly leans to the first view. 

The author’s speculations as to the 





possible value of China, as an ally of Great 
Britain, may attract more attention than 
the historical part of his book. He believes 
that Chinese soldiers, instructed by British 
officers, would be as efficient as Cossacks. 
‘A Chinese army and Chinese fleet, with 
English stiffening, might be able to effect 
an important diversion in Eastern Siberia 
while we were engaged in Kandahar.” 
The idea that a Chinese contingent under 
British officers would be of service to us, 
in the event of war with Russia, is by 
no means novel; but there is very little 
to be said in its favour. The policy of 
China aims ata very different game. “A 
oison must be met by an anti-poison,” Li 
ung Chang once remarked, ‘and rival 
foreigners by pitting one against another.” 
And even if tie Chinese could be persuaded 
to see that, by helping us to attain our ends, 
they might also secure their own—a possi- 
bility which Asiatics always regard as 
paradoxical—there is tho difficulty that the 
Chinese army is worthless. ‘‘ For many 
years to come China cannot hepe to croate 
an army at all similar to those of European 
states; she lacks the proper material, she 
lacks the life-giving spirit.” This was the 
opinion of General Prejevalsky ; and—as 
was shown not long ago in a series of 
admirable and convincing articles in tho 
Times on recent travels in the Chinese 
Empire—it is supported by every other 
authority whose evidence can be depended 
on. SrerneEN WHEELER. 








“Tie Canrersury Ports.” Contemporary 
Scottish Verse. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Sir George Douglas, Bart. 
(Walter Scott.) 


Sir Grorce Dovetas has prepared a book 
which is certain to have a vogue—probably 
quite as great out of Scotland as in it—and 
which will deserve that vogue. Ile has 
discharged the invidious task of selection 
with every desire to be just; he has pro- 
duced a volume strictly fashionable as 
regards both size and general appearance. 
It is to be feared—or, should one rather say, 
hoped ?—that the majority of folk who are 
at all interested in the Scottish poets of 
to-day will be content with these 300 
pages, and shirk the task of studying 
thoroughly the fifteen volumes of worthy 
Mr. Edwards, of Brechin. Sir George 
is painfully aware of the fact that, in 
making such a selection, he is certain to 
give displeasure to many. He ‘does not 
for one moment claim for this little book 
that it represents all that is good, or even 
all that is best, in the Scottish poetry of 
the period.” This is carrying modesty 
too far—to the brink of shrinking from 
realising an ideal. Such a volume, while 
it cannot present, ought certainly to re- 
present, all that is best in the Scottish verse 
of to-day. I confess that I do not quite 
understand the principle on which Sir George 
Douglas has proceeded in selecting his 
poets. He does not take living writers 
merely—but what he describes as ‘“‘ writers 
who are still, so to speak, more or less 
upon trial.’ He includes Mr. William 
Bell Scott and Mr. James Thomson (of Zhe 
City of Dreadful Night) who are both dead. 
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Does he mean to say that Thomas Aird, as 
the author of Zhe Devil’s Dream, is not on 
his trial, while Mr. Scott is, although he 
was Aird’s junior only by seven years? 
On what principle can it be maintained 
that Dr. W. ©. Smith, who was born in 
1824, is oa his trial, and that Alexander 
Smith, who was born in 1830, is not? 
Once more, is not the title Contemporary 
Scottish Verse a rather unfortunate mis- 
nomer? It does something more than 
suggest the idea that the verse which 
the volume contains is written in the 
Scottish ‘‘dialect.”” Yet, as a matter of 
fact, Sir George Douglas has to admit 
there is very little of that dialect in 
his book. ‘It will,’ he allows, ‘‘be a 
matter of surprise and unfeigned regret to 
some readers that the most distinctive form 
of Scottish poetical composition—the ver- 
nacular song — is almost unrepresented. 
Alone, perhaps, in the native melody of 
‘Surfaceman’ is the ancient genius of 
Scottish poetry heard once more.” That 
being the case, is not ‘‘ Scottish verse” 
altogether a misnomer for a book which is 
really a selection from the poetical works of 
Scottish writers, the great majority of whom 
are alive and aro in the habit of writing in 
English ? 

Beyond question, Sir George has shown 
much judgment and discrimination in the 
selection he has made from living Scottish 
authors and in the extracts he has given 
from their works. ‘Thus, Mr. William 
Sharp and Mr. John Davidson (not to speak 
of Sir George Douglas himself) are worthy, 
though dissimilar, representatives of the new 
school of Scottish poets, just as Mr. Robert 
Buchanan and the Earl of Southesk are 
worthy, and not altogether dissimilar, repre- 
sentatives of what must now be accounted 
the old school. At the same time, there 
may be differences of opinion as to the 
propriety of certain of the selections Sir 
George Douglas has made. Thus I can 
quite understand his giving Mr. Davidson’s 
** Selene Eden” from Jn a Music-Hall. It is 
quivering—in two senses—with modernity. 
But I do not understand Sir George’s givin 
from the same writer ‘‘ The Rev. Habakku 
M‘Gruther of Cape Wrath in 1879,” with its 

** And would ye then, false- hearted men, 

From Scotland rape her dear damnation ? 

Take from her hell, then take as well 

From space the law of gravitation.” 
Does not this joke about the abolition of 
hell look English rather than Scottish, if 
not an effort on the part of a Scotsman to 
look at his country through English spec- 
tacles? Besides, when Scotland and her 
“‘dear damnation” are brought under 
notice, I am somehow reminded of Mr. 
Pearson and his latest utterance on Pessi- 
mism, in which he says ‘“‘ Much that was 
anciently attacked as incredible has now 
been quietly abandoned by the Churches, 
and does not need to be defended.” 

Sir George Douglas places considerable 
value on the verses of three writers who 
have used the ‘‘ Scottish dialect ” (as he has, 
not very prudently perhaps, styled what all 
true “‘ patriots” consider the national lan- 
guage) as their medium of poetical expres- 
sion—Mr. Alexander Anderson, Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson, and Mr. J. Logie Robertson. The 





first, he holds, writes the dialect naturally, 
the two others use the tongue of the peasant 
in the spirit of the scholar. Sir George’s 
distinction is a perfectly just one. Mr. 
Anderson’s ‘“‘ Cuddle Doon” has far more 
genuine life in it than the, in many respects, 
infinitely more ambitious ‘‘ Lowden Sabbath 
Morn” of Mr. Stevenson, though I suspect 
Sir George is a trifle too enthusiastic when 
he affirms positively that ‘‘ Scotland has 
already made his [Mr. Anderson’s] master- 
piece quite her own—as much her own, in- 
deed, asshe has made Burns’s songs.”’ This 
being allowed, it seems to me that Sir George 
ends in something like self-contradiction 
when he says : 

“Tt is to Mr. Robertson and Mr. Stevenson, 
and to the followers—for I think there will be 
followers—in the movements which they have 
inaugurated, that we must look for a revival 
of poetry written in the Scottish dialect.” 


Yet, as already observed, he says of the 
writers from whom he expects so much, 
that ‘they employ the language of the 
peasant in the manner of the scholar,” that 
“they are ‘stylists’ in the language of 
the unlettered. Their classic elegance, their 
curiosa felicitas, keeps step with their com- 
mand of, their erudition in, the Doric.” 
Would not Sir George be as near the mark 
if he were to look for a revival of Latin 
poetry from modern schoolboy narratives 
of the joys and agonies of Caius and 
Balbus? Whatever there is of value in the 
work of the “‘ Surfaceman,” more particu- 
larly in ‘‘Cuddle Doon,” which is unques- 
tionably the best thing he has done, 
lies in its spontaneity, its literary and 
even linguistic sincerity. Mr. Anderson 





uses a language—a dialect, if Nir George 
Douglas will have it so—with which he is 
familiar, and, therefore, uses it to purpose. 
Compare Mr. Stevenson’s “A Lowden 
Sabbath Morn” with ‘‘Cuddle Doon.” It 
is, as I have said, much more ambitious. 
It depicts a much more important aspect of 
Scottish life. It may even be said to be less 
rovincial. But it is essentially artificial. 
he curiosa felicitas of which Sir George 
Douglas speaks is painfully obvious. It 
may, indeed, be prophesied with perfect 
safety that the Scottish people will not 
~ a literature entirely imitative ; and 
unless support of this kind is forthcoming, 
the failure of such a literature is certain. 
As a matter of fact, indeed, the dominance 
of the English language, not only in the 
schools but in the homes of Scotland, is 
now such as to render a revival of a 
‘“‘ national” literature north of the Tweed 
impossible, even if it were desirable. 
Witi1am WALLACE. 


—_ 








Mavoec: An Essay on the Discovery of 





America, by Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd, 
in the Twelfth Century. By Thomas | 
Stephens. Edited by Llywarch Reynolds. 
(Longmans. ) | 
Tue hero of Southey’s disappearing epic is | 
such a satisfying figure in Welsh tradition, 


thatone could almost wish to keep him, as one 
keeps King Arthur, apart from history. But 
Columbus intervenes, and with him all the 
solid claims of the actual discovery of 
America. It has thus been made a personal 





question between him and Madoc, between 
history and wr and Madoc’s champions, 
growing combative in the dispute, have 
gone too far. Not satisfied with their de- 
lightful legend, they must go and try to 
—= it matter-of-fact, forgetting that, inci- 

entally, they wereexpropriating a continent 
and provoking the critics. The result is 
this formidable counterblast from Stephens, 
in which the evidence for Madoc’s American 
adventure is brought together and criticised, 
so as practically to dispose of the traditional 
grounds of the story. 

Those who know Stephens in his Litera. 
ture of the Kymry, know him for one of the 
serious and deliberate, rather than the 
rapid and intuitive, order of critics. In this 
volume, he takes up every point of the 
Madoc tradition, and examines it with in- 
finite care, so that his pages make a com- 
plete cyclopaedia of Madoc literature. And 
a very entertaining collection it is. He 
begins with the bardic references, some of 
which date back so far, that they are almost 
contemporary with Madoc himself. Two 
quatrains in particular have been largely 
used in the evidence on behalf of his 
transatlantic seafaring. The first of 
these is to be found in a poem by 
Cynddelw, who has several poems addressed 
to King Owen Gwynedd, Madoc’s father; 
and one of these is a ‘“‘ Marwnat,” or elegy, 
upon Owen’s ill-fated sons, including, beside 
Madoc, that “‘high-born Hoel,” of whom 
Gray speaks in his “ Bard,” and who was 
an even more interesting figure than Madoc. 
In this elegy occurs the quatrain—an englyn, 
whose first line has generally been trans- 
lated so as to lend colour to the idea of 
Madoc’s mysterious disappearance at sea. 
But Stephens, referring to the original, dis- 
covered what looks like a very ingenious 
juggling of vowels in the word translated 
—seas, “myr” (plural of “ mor”), and 
which, according to the reading in the 
Myvyrian Archaiology, is ‘ mur ” — wall, 
bulwark. This is a very good instance of 
Stephens’ painstaking method ; but it is a 
question whether he is right in placing so 
much reliance on one vowel, for the 
Myvyrian Archaiology is not always letter- 
perfect. Moreover, the last line of the 
englyn lends itself very well to the alterna- 
tive reading of “‘myr.”” The word “porth” 
which occurs in it, and which Stephens 
translates ‘‘ portal,” very often means 
a “port” or small harbour. The whole 
englyn would then become— 


** Since Madoc was slain, by the swelling rage of 
seas 
I mourn a helping friend ; 
He was fierce in the ruthless fight ; 
He was a proud commander in the port.” 


Even if we accept this reading, however, 
all that it proves is that Madoc was lost at 
sea, which, of course, does not help much 
the theory of his discovery of America. 

A more familiar quatrain is that cited by 
the famous old traveller, Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, in one of the most memorable passages 
of his superb tome, Zravels into Africa and 
Asia the Great, and repeated a little later by 
Howell in his Zpistolae Ho-Elianae. In 
Herbert, it is simply quoted as composed 
upon Madoc by Sir Meredith ap Rees; 10 
Howell it becomes an “ epitaph found in 
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the West Indies . . . neer upon 600 
years since.” Howell’s translation, which 
slightly differs from Herbert’s, runs : 

** Madoc ap Owen was I call'd, 

Strong, tall, and comly, not inthrall’d 

With home-bred pleasure, but for fame 

Through land ond sea I sought the same.”’ 
These lines were afterwards turned into 
Latin by Dr. Johnson ; and there are various 
other English translations, including one by 
George Borrow. Howell’s pleasing little 
fable proved long-lived, indeed ; and it re- 
appears still in Welsh folk-tales about 
Madoc. Stephens was the first to take up 
the task, with any thoroughness, of examin- 
ing into these things ; and it says much for 
Welsh adherence to such time-honoured 
traditions that, when his essay was sent in 
to an Eisteddfod competition thirty years 
ago, it was refused a hearing, and had to 
wait till to-day to be published. 

There is much that might be added from 
the latter part of Stephens’s essay, treating 
of the Indian traveller’s tales, and the 
romantic fictions about a tribe of Welsh 
Indians descended from Madoc. But these, 
though they couple suggestively two races 
who may have had the same Oriental origin, 
the Kymry and the American Indians, and 
though they provide matter for many a 
galloping story of adventure, need to be 
read in full to be appreciated. The Madoc 
of history is finally reduced in these pages 
to very small dimensions; but the Madoc 
of romance is yet to be created. To under- 
stand how, one must at length lay down 
one’s ‘‘ Stephens,” and take up one’s 
* Stevenson.” Ernest Ruys. 








Caterina Sforza. By Pier Desiderio Pasolini. 
In 3 vols. (Rome: Loescher.) 


Count Pasotin1, whose charming memoir 
of his father is well known to English 
readers through the translation of the 
Dowager Countess of Dalhousie, has fallen 
in love with the last lady-tyrant of the 
Romagna. A native of the Romagna him- 
self, he has felt the subtle fascination exer- 
cised by Caterina in her lifetime on all 
around her; and now, after years of en- 
thusiastic research, he has told the story of 
her life with so much sympathy and his- 
torical accuracy of detail, that the reader 
goes back four hundred years without an 
effort. Written in choice Italian, it is a 
most vivid study of a remarkable woman. 
Two volumes are devoted to the life of 
Caterina, beautifully illustrated with por- 
traits, pictures of places, and facsimiles of 
handwriting. The third contains a digest 
of all the original documents consulted, no 
less than 1435, many reproduced in full; as 
well as the Recipe Book of Caterina, 510 
recipes of every description. The whole 
work, with its elaborate indices, is at once 
a delightful story and a valuable history of 
Italy at the end of the Middle Ages. 
Caterina’s personality is brought before 
us in every page of the book. ‘“ Eroica, 


ma violenta, ammirazione e terrore dei con- 
temporanei, ancor viva divenne un mito.” 
Born in 1463, an illegitimate daughter of 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, and 
Lucrezia Landriani, she was acknowledged 
by her father and 


brilliant court of Milan. During the next 
fifty years she was connected with all the 
most important personages, and took part 
in all the chief events, of Italian history. 
She visited the court of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, married Girolamo Riario, the nephew 
(or son) of Sisto IV., and for a time led 
society at Rome, as the most beautiful and 
accomplished woman of the day. Then she 
withdrew with her husband to govern their 
state in the Romagna. MHer father was 
murdered in the conspiracy of Olgiati; her 
husband, after taking a leading part in the 
conspiracy of the Pazzi, was himself also 
assassinated, probably through the machina- 
tions of Lorenzo de’ Medici; and she was 
left the arduous task of preserving Imola 
and Forli for her son Ottaviano, still a boy. 
This needed all her resolution and diplomacy. 
The inhabitants of the Romagna were not 
easy people to govern; her state needed a 
military reputation, and she had to trim 
between Milan, Florence, and Venice. 
Accustomed to wearing armour and to riding 
every day on horseback, she directed the 
exercises of her troops. Innocenzo VIII. 
coveted her possessions for Franceschetto 
Cibo, Alessandro VI. for Cesare Borgia. 
She was almost undone by the invasion 
of Charles VIII. Her second husband, 
Giacomo Feo, was murdered, and she wedded, 
again in secret, Giovanni de’ Medici. Their 
son, Giovanni dalle Bande Nere, alone of 
all her children, was worthy of his mother : 
he was the founder of modern warfare, 
and through him she becomes ancestor of 
grand dukes of Tuscany, and kings of 
France, Spain, and England. In diplomacy 
she outwitted Machiavelli; she sought 
spiritual advice from Savonarola. She lived 
in her fortresses, surrounded by plots and 
assassins, yet she was an affectionate mother 
and a pious woman. She refused the 
request of Alessandro VI. that she should 
let her son marry the infamous Lucrezia 
Borgia, though this would probably have 
saved her state. Finally, shutting herself 
up in her fort at Forli, she made a desperate 
effort to resist Cesare Borgia, when he 
swept down upon the Romagna, aided by 
the French, to possess himself of the 
state from which the pope had deposed 
Caterina. Wounded, taken prisoner, lodged 
in the Vatican, imprisoned in Castel S. 
Angelo, tried for her life on the charge of 
attempting to poison the pope, her spirit 
never failed her. Released after eighteen 
months by the intervention of the French, 
she took refuge from the plots of the 
Borgias with the Medicis at Florence. Even 
here she found no safety. Lorenzo would 
rob her, at any cost, of her favourite son 
Giovanni ; failing in this, so great was his 
wrath, that he tried to kill either the boy 
or his mother. The two escaped to the 
convent at Annalena, and here Giovanni, 
the future warrior, was brought up, dressed 
as anun. After the deaths of Lorenzo and 
Alessandro VI., mother and son returned to 
Florence, where she lived in great piety, 
and died of consumption in 1509. Un 
strano mostro in femminil figura. Encourage- 
ment of art was the one quality wanting 
to make her the incarnation of the spirit of 
the Middle Ages in Italy. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Ideal Artist. By ¥. Bayford Harrison. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


An Excellent Knave. By J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy. In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 


The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. By Frank 
Barrett. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The Capture of the “ Estrella.” By Com- 


mander Claud Harding. (Cassells.) 


“ Declined with Thanks.” By Ernest Mul- 
liner. (Henry.) 

The Venetian Secret. By Charles Lutyens, 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Heir of Inglesby. By Violetta. 
nenschein. ) 


Mynheer Joe. By St. George Rathborne. 
(James Henderson. ) 


On Stronger Wings. 
(Cassells. ) 

Mr. F. Bayrorp Harrison certainly displays 
ability in Zhe Ideal Artist, though the novel 
contains many things to which objection 
might be taken. If the author be young, 
there is little doubt that he will live to do 
work far above the average, judging from 
the promise now held forth. His character- 
drawing is very good; and that is a great 
point, for the reader likes to feel the living 
element in a novelist’s creations. The plot 
of The Ideal Artist is by no means elaborate. 
The prologue, which narrates the circum- 
stances of a duel between two young aristo- 
crats in the first year of the present century, 
has a distinct bearing upon the chief 

ersons in the real life drama. Two artist 

iends, Harry Coleman and Felix Vereker, 
occupy adjacent rooms at the Willow Green 
Studios. Among their models is a poor, 
beautiful, but consumptive girl, named 
Edith Crane. Coleman falls in love with 
her ; and, although he knows she is doomed 
to an early death, he marries her, in order 
to rescue her from her squalid surroundings 
and to give her as much happiness as 
possible before she dies. The part of the 
narrative devoted to these two is admirable, 
and the most human portion of the book. 
The real hero of the novel, however, is 
Felix Vereker, who becomes engaged to a 
young lady of title, whose portrait he has 
been commissioned to paint by her father. 
The Ear! of Lillebonne is the apparent head 
of one of the proudest and most ancient 
houses in England. He has two daughters. 
The elder, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, is like 
Tennyson’s lady of that name, for she has 
the blood of a country lover upon her hands, 
whom she has sent to a premature death 
by her cruelty. After vainly endeavouring 
to entrap more eligible suitors, Lady 
Clara accepts for her husband a rough 
American millionaire. Lady Flora, her 
sister, is a much nobler character; and it 
is she who loves Felix Vereker, and remains 
true to him through much tribulation. 
Lord Lillebonne is addicted to entering his 
“« protest” on the House of Lords Journals. 
But we must be excused from believing that 
even he would be permitted to enter a formal 
“protest” against Vereker, on the ground 
that he had committed a serious breach of 


(Son- 


By Edith Lister. 





privilege by proporing to marry a peer’s 
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daughter. Nor do we think that Lady 
Lillebonne—schemer as she was—would 
endeavour to capture Sir Ronald Stanley 
for her daughter Clara by making him 
intoxicated. ‘There is a skeleton in Lord 
Lillebonne’s family; and a literary black- 
mailer, named Augustus Tothill, devotes 
himself to the task of unearthingit. A good 
deal of space is occupied with the doings 
of this despicable creature, and we must 
rofer the reader to the volumes to ascertain 
his own fate and that of the harassed noble- 
man. In the end, Ielix Vereker proves to 
be the real Earl of Lillebonne, and he, 
Lady Flora, and the reputed Karl behave 
magnanimously all round. This story, as 
a whole, is full of interest; but we have 
noticed a political allusion in the first volume 
which is in very bad taste. 

There is all the apparatus of the French 
detective story in An Lxcellent Knave, but, 
unfortunately, nothing more. Though Mr, 
Molloy is a very entertaining writer, his 
works make no progress as literature. There 
is no depth of thought or originality in them, 
while the style frequently leaves much to be 
desired, Still, the author has distinctive 
qualities which cannot be overlooked: he 
can construct a good plot and deftly weave 
together its various incidents. The present 
novel is a case in point. It certainly seemed 
at first as though the murder of Charles 
Forrester would be brought homo to the 
artist, Hugh Moreland, his rival in the 
affections of Cicely Halswelle, although we 
feel that Moreland could not have committed 
the deed. Then it was a clever stroke to 
make the real murderer take a studio near 
Moreland, and under the guise of a 
female artist, worm out all Moreland’s 
secrets. Finally, there seemed little hope 
of his escaping tho retributive hand of 
justice when she stole Lady Forrester’s 
jewels and again threw suspicion upon tho 
unfortunate Moreland. Tho regalar detec- 
tive now believed he had got his prey, 
but the cleverer ex-detective, Gillesby, knew 
better, and at last fell into the right track. 
Very excitirg is the closing scene whore the 
murderer, surprised in his own studio, 
commits suicide and thus eludes the scaffold. 
There is also another dramatic scene, cn the 
Thames Embankment, in which the supposed 
murderer hears the confession of the real 
criminal. Two or three of the characters 
are well drawn, and the novel undoubtedly 
belongs to that class which must be read 
through when they have been once begun. 


Commend us to Mr. Frank Barrett for 
the details of a story which shall be at once 
sensational and yet natural and probable. 
His latest novel of this kind is the Woman 
of the Iron Bracelets, whose Prologue is 
concerned with a strange visit to the Derby 
paid by a young aristocrat and a lady whom 
ho has met under the most singular circum- 
stances. ‘Then when the story opens we 
have a thrilling description of a railway 
accident and its terrible consequences. 
During the confusion which ensues after 
the accident, a young lady, ‘‘the woman of 
the iron bracelets,” escapes from the custody 
of two — who had been guarding 
her, and her fetters are struck off by a Dr. 
Harvey, who, from her noble demeanour 








towards the victims of the railway accident, 
believes her to be innocent of crime. The 
doctor keeps the handcuffs, and they play 
an important part in the story. We are 
next introduced to the family of the St. 
Johns, and Harry St. John falls desperately 
in love with ‘‘Mary Smith,” the young 
woman who had escaped from justice. 
Living with the St. Johns is a villainous 
clergyman named Lawson, who, by the aid 
of hypnotism, secures a firm hold upon Mrs. 
St. John. A long struggle ensues between 
Lawson on the one hand, and Dr. Harvey, 
Olive and Harry St. John, and Mary Smith 
on the other; and ultimately the clerical 
villain is brought to book. It would be 
unfair to the author to describe in detail 
the exciting scenes through which he pilots 
his characters, in order to lead up to the 
dénouement—these the reader must trace 
for himself; but they are extremely in- 
genious, and the plot, as a whole, is very 
well planned. 


Nautical stories have had a great vogue 
recently, and a favourable specimen of the 
class is Commander Harding’s tale of the 
slave trade, Zhe Capture of the ‘* Estrella.” 
It is a delightful book for all readers, old 
and young, and there will be no complaint 
of a want of interest in the adventures. 
Lieut. Hardy is just the jolly kind of tar 
to inspire a passion, as the beautiful native 
girl whom he rescued and married would 
no doubt have been willing to testify. Hardy 
was in a very tight place indeed when he 
fell into the clutches of a cruel kidnapper 
of slaves, but he managed to escape, and 
to survive many other strange and roman- 
tic experiences as well. His history is told 
with spirit down to the very close. 


One scarcely knows what to make of 
Declined with Thanks. Mr. Mulliner cer- 
tainly shows humour, but it is ill-regulated. 
Still, it is impossible not to laugh at some 
of his scenes, and we meet with really clever 
things now and then. The book, asa whole, 
is too discursive and lacks cohesion. The 
remark about a distinguished novelist’s wife 
on the very first page might well have been 
expunged. 

A wonderful process connected with the 
art of the past forms the basis of Zhe Venetian 
Secret. The knowledge of this secret was 
handed down by Titian to Alonzo Cano, but 
the secret itself originated with the Greeks. 
Titian’s copy of the ancient MS. was pre- 
served by one and then another, until it 
came into the possession of an English artist 
named Beverly. As the result of his study 
of the MS., he produces almost in a twink- 
ling pictures which electrify both artists 
and connoisseurs. One eminent painter 
roundly decries the secret, while a wicked 
connoisseur plans a burglary to obtain 
possession of the MS., but fails. Beverly 
is recommended to publish the document to 
the whole world in the interests of art, and 
when we part with him, at the close of the 
volume, he is still considering the matter. 
Art circles must, therefore, continue to wait 
his good pleasure. There is a subsidiary 
love plot in the story, the parties concerned 
being the charming daughter of Beverly 
and the eldest son of Lord Annandale. The 
narrative, as a whole, is interesting enough, 


| and some of the incidents are well worked 
out; but the style is capable of improve- 
ment. 


When first introduced to us, the hero in 
The Heir of Inglesby is in Italy, for Rudolpho 
di Como is the son of an English mother and 
an Italian father. By the deaths of his 
father and mother, he is cast upon his own 
resources, and takes to the profession of an 
artist, in which he had shown skill as an 
amateur. By-and-by he comes to England, 
and discovers that he is heir to the Inglesby 
estates and a baronetcy. He marries his 
relative, the beautiful Gwendoline Lucas, 
and presumably is happy ever afterwards. 
Without having any striking merit, the 
story flows on smoothly. We have noticed 
one excruciating misprint, ‘Schopin’s 
Funeral March.” 


The hero of Mynheer Joe is a Yankee 
Admirable Crichton. The writer calls his 
sketch ‘‘ a semi-humorous story of love and 
adventure’’; and it is all that and some- 
thing more. The scene opens at Shepheard’s 
Hotel at Cairo, immediately after the death 
of General Gordon. Mynheer Joe arrives 
and tells of the terrible deeds which have 
transpired at Khartoum, where he stood by 
Gordon’s side during the massacre. Wher- 
ever trouble sprang up, Mynheer Joe was 
sure to be providentially to the front. He 
saved his friends at Alexandria and again 
at Cairo; and no wonder that Molly Tanner, 
the pretty daughter of an American 
millionaire, finds his charms irresistible. 
But he has a rival in the affections of Molly 
in a Russian nobleman, Baron Popoff. 
This fiendish aristocrat of the North has 
put many a man out of the way 
by his famous duelling powers, and 
he provokes Joe to an encounter. But ho 
at length receives a lesson. The Baron is 
filled with bitter hatred, and follows the 
American party to India, inspired with the 
double object of slaying Joo and of stirring 
up the native population against the 
British Government. But even here he 
finds Joe too much for him, and the way in 
which the Baron gets shipped off to Val- 
paraiso against his will is a very smart 
piece of business. Then a wonderful dis- 
covery is made about Joe himself, and he 
and Molly are happy ever afterwards. Tho 
narrative is not allowed to lag for a 
moment—passion, excitement, and adven- 
ture triumph to the very end. 


On Stronger Wings, which has been re- 
printed from the Quiver in Cassell’s ‘‘ Sun- 
shine Series,” is a healthy and interesting 
sketch of English life at the present day. 
There is an attractive artist who has been 
unjustly deprived of valuable estates, but 
who comes to his own in the end; there is 


upon itself by its extravagance ; and there 
are two girls in love, playing at cross- 
purposes. If we may take Sydney Chartoris, 
the East-end clergyman, as the hero, and 
Maude Melville as the heroine, they are 
above the average in nobility of character. 
But the artist, Herbert Verney, will like- 
wise be a favourite with readers. The two 
children, Eva and Ronald, are excellently 


drawn. 





G. Barnett Sarita. 





an aristocratic family which brings ruin 
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TWO AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES. 


Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner. By 
Edward L. Pierce. Vols. III. and IV. (1845 
to 1874). (Sampson Low.) The first portion 
of this work, consisting of two large volumes, 
was published so long ago as _ 1878. 
Two other, still larger volumes, bring it to a 
close. It is a valuable record, carefully and 
conscientiously wrought, of the many important 
public events with which Charles Sumner was, 
more or less, associated. It is upona scale too 
extensive to produce a perfectly clear concep- 
tion of Sumner as a man; but his career as a 
public man is well exhibited. We need not 
complain of the full and precise manner in 
which Mr. Pierce treats his subject, and 
although the extracts from correspondence are 
extensive, they are not excessive. In some 
respects, perhaps, some amount of detail 
might with advantage have been dispensed 
with. For instance, it is not necessary to tell 
us so often where Sumner dined; for assuredly 
he was not a man to whom dinner was one of 
the chief events of life. The new volumes 
cover the most interesting portion of slavery 
history—the years just before the war, the 
wartime itself, and the following period of 
“reconstruction”; though all which Sumner 
was an active and persistent influence. Wendell 
Phillips described him as ‘‘ patient in labour, 
boundless in resources, terribly in earnest,” and 
termed him, not inaptly, ‘‘the Stonewall 
Jackson of the Senate.” Where a principle 
was at stake, he was the most stubborn of 
men. He was a true fighting man, and 
incapable of compromise. He was disinterested 
and scrupulously honourable: the finest type 
ofa citizen. Of course he was understood to be 
‘‘ unpractical’’—all pioneers are; but the so- 
called practical statesman does not always 
realise how mrch might be done if he only 
dared. There is evidence that, if Sumner had 
been called to perform the duties of an admin- 
istrator, he would have performed them well. 
For one thing, tumult and opposition neither 
quelled nor confused him. ‘‘It was Summner’s 
characteristic,” we are told, ‘‘ to keep his mind 
steady in the midst of popular frenzy. He 
had always the courage to challenge a universal 
opinion.”” Pre-eminently he was a_ leader 
of men. Probably on the whole he was 
of greaer service to his country, and, 
through his country, to the world, by main- 
taining his independent position, than he could 
have been with any of the trammels of 
official life upon him. Mr. Pierce tells us that 
Sumner’s love of life was small. He had no 
anxiety to live for the sake of living, and no 
fear of death. Yet he certainly had an immense 
desire to live for the sake of his public duties. 
Shortly before he died he said: ‘‘ If my works 
were completed, and my Civil Rights Bill 
passed, no visitor could enter that door that 
would be more welcome than death.” Yet we 
can hardly imagine a time when public tasks 
should cease to claim his attention, and he 
could say, ‘‘I have finished my work.” To 
such untiring workers as he, the tasks are never 
done until death enters the door. Long ill, 
Sumner was nevertheless in the Senate House 
the day before hedied. A few months earlier he 
said ‘‘ he wished he had been born later, so as 
to be able to take part in the events which are 
to come soon.” A lady who heard this 
remarked to him that ‘‘she thought the Lord 
knew better than he when he ought to have 
been born.” Probably so, for he had borne 
enough of the heat and burden of the day, 
without witnessing what was to follow after he 
had left the scene. He looked for brighter 
times for his country, and not for the race- 
hatred which, in thess latter days, has so 
miserably reasserted itself, and which, it would 
seem, the central government—notwithstand- 
ing that it crushed the rebellion—is powerless 








to suppress or even regulate. Sumner, happily 
one thinks, did not live to see that the war 
which maintained the Union totally failed to 
secure unity. Sumner was among the earliest 
of those ‘‘Independents in Politics’’ who 
refused to allow principles to be sacrificed to 
the interests of party. When Grant was 
nominated for his second term, Sumner 
separated himself from his party and 
strenuously opposed their nominee. And he 
was right; for, however great were Grant’s 
military services, he proved himself incom- 

tent, if nothing wurse, as a President. 

ince then others, following in Sumner’s foot- 
steps, have helped to purity American politics. 
Sumner visited England several times, was well 
received, and made many friends. Notable 
among these was John Bright, a man of 
kindred nature, who stood to this country in 
much the same relation that Sumner stood to 
America, That Sumner was misunderstood, 
and had enemies, goes without saying; but the 
best of his antagonists realised that he was a 
great man, and, however much they might dis- 
like his opinions, never questioned his integrity. 
Those who knew him best admired him most. 
Mr. Pierce quotes the testimony of opponents 
and friends to the purity of Sumner’s character. 
They may be summed up in Mr. Pierce’s own 
words, ‘“‘his sense of moral rectitude was 
supreme in the direction of his public conduct,” 
and in Emerson’s declaration that ‘he never 
knew so white a soul.” 


Life of John Greenleaf Whittier. By W. J. 
Linton. (Walter Scott.) This latest issue of 
the somewhat unequal ‘‘ Great Writers”’ series 
cannot fairly be classed among the best. The 
188 pages devoted to the biography include 52 
pages of prose quotations, and 47 pages of 
Whittier’s verse. At the outset, Mr. Linton 
admits that for most ofthe facts in his memoir 
he is indebted to two previously published 
biographies, one by Mr. Francis H. Underwood, 
the other by Mr. W. Sloane Kennedy. ‘For 
the weaving of the story in its actual form” 
he confesses bis responsibility. It is hardly 
satisfactory, however, that not only the facts 
but the very words of other writers should have 
been appropriated in such a wholesale fashion. 
Still, even extensive quotations may, under 
certain circumstances, be forgiven. If the 
‘“‘weaving’’ of the story had been excellent, 
we would not have cared to inquire too 
critically who prepared the material. Un- 
fortunately we cannot praise even this. The 
reader who comes to the book without any 
clear conception of Whittier and his work will 
leave it not much enlightened. Two fairly 
good biographies are in existence, and a new 
biography is expected. There was, then, surely 
no urgency for the present work. Unless 
there was something important to commuri- 
cate, or an excellent critical study to offer, the 
editors of this series should, we think, have 
waited for more material, and given time for 
more effectual treatment. When the authorised 
biography appears, a better study may be 
possible. At the same time a memoir of such 
a man as Whittier by such a man as Mr, W. J. 
Linton ought to have been excellent, and we 
can weil believe that the editors as well as the 
public will feel the disappointment. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Rivineron, Percivat & Co. will 
publish shortly a Diary of a Journey across 
Tibet, by Captain Hamilton Bower, of the 
Seventeenth Bengal Cavalry, with a map and 
illustrations reproduced from the author’s 
photographs and sketches. During his adven- 
turous journey across Tibet from east to west, 
Capt. Bower traversed about 800 miles of 
unexplored country, and spent three months 





at altitudes of from 14,000 to 16,000 feet above 
the sea, in temperatures ranging from freezing 
point to below zero. To Oriental scholars he 
is known as the finder of the Bower MS., 
which is far the most ancient example of 
Sanskrit writing in existence. A special chapter 
will describe the rare birds, and give a list of 
the plants procured, some of which are new to 
science. 


Mr. T. FisHER Unwin will publish in the 
course of this month Days spent on a Doge's 
Farm, by Miss Margaret Symonds, with a 
photogravure frontispiece and fifty other 
illustrations. 


WE are glad to learn that the appeal for 
subscribers to secure the publication of the 
remarkable work of the late Mr. George 
Cupples on Scotch Deerhounds and their Masters, 
which appeared in the AcapEmy of April 15, 
has been successful. A fair number of sub- 
scribers have already responded to the appeal 
in this country; and it is gratifying to ‘ome 
that considerably over one hundred have been 
secured at Dunedin, in New Zealand, headed 
by the Governor, Lord Glasgow. Messrs. 
Blackwood have the work in hand; and it is 
hoped that it will be ready by Christmas, or 
soon after the New Year. 


Tue dedication of Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co.’s Hand Atlas of India, which will 
be published in the course of this month, has 
been accepted by the Queen. The number of 
maps has been increased from fifty-two to 
sixty, and an abstract of the census of 1891 
has been added. 


Mr. Haywarp, of Croydon, is about to pub- 
lish a work entitled These Eighty Years, or the 
Story of an Unfinished Life, by the Rev. 
Henry Solly. In addition to the author's re- 
collections of various distinguished men, such 
as Lord Brougham, Lord Lyttelton, John 
Stuart Mill, Georgs Odger, the Earl of 
Rosebery, and Samuel Morley, his own varied 
experiences as counting-house clerk, manufac- 
turing chemist’s assistant, Nonconformist 
minister, founder of the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute movements, and of other social 
enterprises, may bo expected to give these 
volumes an exceptional interest. 


WE understand that Q.’s new book, The 
Delectable Duchy : Some Tales of East Cornwall, 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 


THE second volume in the ‘‘ Regent Library” 
of fiction, published by Mr. Frank Murray, of 
Moray House, Derby, will be a volume of ten 
dramatic studies, by Mr. William Sharp, 
entitled Vistas, because each of them discloses 
a vista ‘‘into the dark zone of the human soul ”’ 
—according to a quotation from tke Spanish 
writer, Emilia Pardo Bazan, which Mr. Sharp 
has adopted for his motto. 


Two new novels will be published next week 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin: Sweet Bells out of 
Tune, by Mrs. Burton Harrison ; and 7'he White 
Islander, by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 


THE new volume of the ‘“ Pseudonym 
Library” will be A Tonguinese Idyll, by A. Cal- 
harma. It is not a translation, though the 
local colour is the result of first-hand im- 
pressions, 


The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, trans- 
lated from the German of Prof. Bliimner by 
Miss Alice Zimmern, will be issued by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. in the course of the present 
month. 


Messrs. Buss, SanDs & FOSTER announce 
for immediate publication the ——ee 
of Bessie Williams (Mrs. Russell Davies), wit 
a preface by Florence Marryatt. The author 
is a well-known medium, who claims to have 
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had interviews with various historical person- 
ages, including Anne Boleyn. 


Messrs. WintiAM ANDREWS & Co., of Hull, 
will publish shortly an illustrated volume 
entitled Bygone Scotland, dealing chiefly with 
the social and domestic life of former days. 
The author is Mr. David Maxwell. 

Mr. Fisner Unwin will issue next week a 
volume only 5 inches by 2} inches in dimensions. 
It is entitled Z'humbnail Sketches, and recalls 
some Dutch experiences, with appropriate illus- 
trations. The author is Mr. George Wharton 
Edwards. 

Mr. Henry Marcu Givsert, of Southamp- 
ton, announces for publication, by subscription, 
a history of the Hospital of God’s House 
(Domus Dei), by the Rev. J. Aston Whitlock, 
chaplain of the hospital. The book will be 
illustrated with a map and two plates. 


Mr. Exiior Srock announces for early pub- 
lication a new series of Popular Ancestral 
Tablets for recording pedigrees. 


Messrs, ConsTABLE are publishing this week 
Burma a Hundred Years Ago, edited by the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Jardine; and next week they 
will issue vol. ii. of the ‘‘ Whitehall Shakspere,” 
containing ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” and ‘‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 


Messrs. GEORGE Puitir & Son will publish 
on November 20 a second work on the Gouin 
method of teaching languages, forming the 
first step in the practical application of M. 
Gouin’s system to the teaching of French. 
The sale of The Art of Teaching and Studying 
Languages, by the same author, which was 
published in May, 1892, already exceeds five 
thousand copies. Other books and diagrams 
connected with the teaching of languages upon 
this method are in preparation. 


THE first edition of fifteen thousand copies of 
Annie 8S. Swan’s Courtship and Marriage: the 
Gentle Art of Home-making—has been bought 
up by the trade before publication; and 
Messrs. Hutchinson, the publishers, have gone 
to press with a second large edition. This will 
delay the issue of the book for a few days. 


THE one hundred and fortieth session of the 
Society of Arts will be opened on Wednesday 
next with an address by Sir Richard E. Webster, 
chairman of the council. The Christmas lec- 
tures for young people will be delivered by 
Mr. Walter Gardiner, on the subject of ‘‘ Plants : 
their Foes and Defence.” 


Tue winter season at the London Institution 
will be opened next Monday, with a lecture by 
Sir Robert 8. Ball on ‘‘ Recent Researches on 
the Sun.” This, like almost all the other 
lectures, will be ‘‘ illustrated.” Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder will deliver the Christmas course 
for young people, dealing with Marco Polo, 
Columbus, and Magellan. Among future 
arrangements, we may mention : ‘‘ The Present 
and Future of Poetry in England,” by Mr. 
Lewis Morris ; ‘‘ The Essentials of Great 
Poetry,”’ by Mr. Alfred Austin ; ‘‘ The Uses of 
Humour,” by Prof. J. Sully; ‘‘ English Bards 
of the Welsh Marches,’”’ by Mr. I. Gollancz; 
‘“‘The Roman Wall in Northumberland,” by 
Dr. T. Hodgkin; ‘‘ Art about Us,” by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day; ‘‘ The Pond and its People,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Dallinger; and ‘‘ Cholera,” by 
Dr. E. Klein. 


On November 2, the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society opened their fourth session—Mr. T. 
Graves Law, the retiring president, in the chair. 
Among the new office-bearers elected were Mr. 
William Cowan, president, and Mr. Gilbert 
Goudie, vice-president. The printed pro- 


ceedings of the Society for the past session, 
illustrated with some interesting facsimiles, 
include the following papers :—‘‘ Andro Hart 





and his Press, with a Hand-list of Book® 
1601-39,” by Mr. W. Cowan; ‘‘ A Leaf of an 
Early Scottish Donatus,” by Mr. Gordon Duff; 
‘“‘The Two First Books printed in the Scottish 
Language,” by Mr. Gordon Duff; and ‘The 
Inventories of Edinburgh Printers, 1577-1603,” 
by Mr. J. P. Edmond. 


Sr HERBERT EvsTtacE MAxwEtt delivered 
his first Rhind Lecture in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on Monday 
of this week. His subject is ‘‘ The Place- 
Names of Scotland.” 


Messrs. Sampson Low have now added to 
their cheap series of novels by William Black, 
Thomas Hardy, R. D. Blackmore, and W. 
Clark Russell, some of those of Dr. George 
MacDonald. The first is The Vicar’s Daughter, 
which has for frontispiece an admirable portrait, 
reproduced by photogravure. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


A MEMORIAL has been addressed to the 
Hebdomadal Council at Oxford}in favour of 
providing a ‘‘research degree.”” The scheme 
oe that the degree of B.A. may be con- 
erred, without examination, on students who 
have resided for a certain period, and who have 
satisfied a board of faculty that the special 
work of research they have conducted has been 
such as to entitle them to a degree. 


THE special board for medicine at Cambridge 
have presented a report, recommending that 
Mental Diseases should be specified in the 
regulations as one of the subjects on which 
questions shall invariably be proposed to can- 
didates for the M.B. degree. 


Ar St. James’s College, Cambridge, the 
following graduates of the college have been 
elected to fellowships: (1) the Rev. C. E. 
Graves, classical lecturer and late fellow; 
Porson prizeman, 1861, and second in the first 
class of the classical tripos in 1862. (2) The 
Rev. Dr. F. Watson, D.D., one of the theological 
lecturers, and formerly fellow; twelfth wrangler, 
1868; Tyrwhitt scholar, 1871; Hulsean lec- 
turer, 1882. (3) Mr. James Gibson, first class 
in both parts of the moral sciences tripos, 
1890-91. (4) Mr. Ernest William MacBride, 
first class in both parts of the natural sciences 
tripos, 1890-91; university demonstrator in 
animal morphology. (5) Mr. Walter Coventry D. 
Summers, first division of first class, classical 
tripos, 1890 ; Craven scholar, 1890; Chancellor’s 
medallist, 1892. The subject of Mr. Gibson’s 
dissertation was ‘‘ Locke’s Theory of Know- 
ledge” ; that of Mr. MacBride’s ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Certain Organs of Amphiura Squamata 
and Asterina Gibbosa”; and that of Mr. 
Summers’s ‘‘ Valerius Flaccus and his Argo- 
nautica.” 


THe Rev. R. B. Gardiner, of St. Paul’s 
School, who edited, in 1889, the Registers of 
Wadham College from its foundation till 1719, 
has now in the press the second part of the 
same work, which will carry it on to 1871. It 
will be ready for issue to subscibers in the 
course of next year. 

AT a meeting of graduates in divinity at 
Cambridge, to be held in the Divinity School 
on Monday next, Prof. J. E. B. Mayor will 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ How to form Historical, 
Antiquarian, and Linguistic Collections.” 


At a meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held in the 
Ashmolean Museum on Tuesday next, Mr. J. L. 
Myers, Craven fellow, will give an account of 
his recent visit to Greece, illustrated with 
lantern slides from views taken by himself. 


Mr. W. H. Hapow, on behalf of the pro- 
fessor of music, will deliver a public lecture at 





Oxford, in the Sheldonian Theatre, on Tuesday 
next, upon ‘‘ Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony.” 


Mr. W. M. GELDART has been elected to the 
Derby Scholarship at Oxford, which is awarded 
every year to that recent graduate who has 
previously gained the largest number of uni- 
versity distinctions. 

THE annual report of the delegacy of Non- 
collegiate students at Oxford embodies a review 
of the history of the working of the system 
during the past twenty-five years. The total 
number of such students has been 2279, of 
whom 508 have proceeded to the degree of B.A., 
not counting 1045 who have migrated to col- 
leges or halls. The honours won comprise 20 
first classes, of which 11 were in theology; and 
several university scholarships and prizes, again 
mostly in theology. The largest number of 
matriculations seems to have been in the period 
between 1877 and 1881. Attention is drawn to 
the fact that students are admitted without 
examination who show evidence of fitness for 
any special branch of study, but do not desire 
to pass through the Arts course. During the 
past year, 17 such students have been admitted. 
The most distinguished name on the list of 
Non-collegiate students is that of the Rev. Dr. 
James Drummond, M.A., principal of Man- 
chester College. 


Mr. Evuior Srock announces for immediate 
publication Llantwit Major: a Fifth Century 
University, by D. Alfred C. Fryer, in which 
an account is given of the earliest university 
founded in Wales. The work will be copiously 
illustrated. 


Mr. ARTHUR OGLE’s essay on the Marquis 
d’Argenson, which won the Stanhope historical 
prize at Oxford this year, will be published 
next week by Mr. T, Fisher Unwin. 


THE Union at Oxford has rejected a proposal 
to expend £7 in buying the works of M. Zola 
by the narrow majority of 261 to 223 votes. 


Mr. Henry Gapspy has been appointed 
professor of instrumental music at Queen’s 
College, Harley-street, in succession to the late 
Sir W. G. Cusins. Mr. Gadsby has bitherto been 
professor of harmony and class singing; he 
composed the music to the ‘‘ Andromache,” 
recently performed by the students. 


Tue Stuttgart publisher, Kohlhammer, has 
just issued a volume of about 230 pages en- 
titled Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
day on which Prof. von Roth took his doctor's 
degree (August 24, 1843). The book contains 
contributions, almost exclusively on Indian 
subjects, by forty-four Oriental scholars, who 
are friends and for the most part old pupils of 
the eminent Vedic scholar, the doyen of 
Sanskrit professors in Germany. Besides 
Germany, which is represented by nearly a 
score of professors of Sanskrit alone, there are 
contributors from America, Austria, England, 
Holland, Italy, Switzerland, and Russia. The 
list contains the names of Aufrecht, Bloomfield, 
Biihler, Delbriick, Jacobi, Kern, Kielhorn, 
Kuhn, Lanman, Ludwig, Nildeke, Osthcff, 
Pischel, Johannes Schmidt, Sievers, Stein, 
Weber, Whitney, Windisch, Zimmer. The 
two English contributors are Edward V. 
Arnold and A, A. Macdonell. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Fxpositor for November contains an 
essay by Mr. Rendall on the Pauline collection 
for the saints, and one of some difficulty by Mr. 
Cope Whitehouse (who controverts M. Naville’s 
view) on the Land of Goshen. Dr. Bruce’s 
interesting Pauline studies are continued. Dr. 
Macmillan on ‘‘ Aaron’s rod that budded,”’ is, 
of course, purely homiletical ; Prof, Findlay on 
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1 John i. 5-10 is a sounder exegete. Scholars 
will turn with interest to Part I. of Prof. 
Driver’s reply to Prof. Marshall’s defence of 
his now well-known discovery of the Aramaic 
Gospel. Has there not been rather too much 
discussion of a theory which needed more 
quiet maturing in the mind of its author ? 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for November is 
largely devoted to English literary productions. 
An article by Dr. Rovers describes at length 
Mr. F. P. Badham’s hypotheses on the forma- 
tion of the Gospele. Dr. A. Bruining reviews 
appreciatively enough Prof. Newman Smyth’s 
‘Christian Ethics,” and B. G. van Heyst 
applauds the great learning and industry of 
Mr. Johnston’s edition of St. Basil on the Holy 
Spirit. Among the books to which shorter 
notices are given are: Nos. 1-3 of Vol, II. of 
the Cambridge ‘‘ Texts and Studies” ; Charles’s 
‘* Book of Enoch,” Rendel Harris’s article on 
“The Structure of the Gospel of Peter,” 
Swete’s ‘‘ Gospel of St. Peter,’ Legge’s article 
on the ‘‘ Pistis Sophia ” (in the Scottish Review), 
&c. Nor must we pass over Prof. Oort’s dis- 
criminating review of Swend’s important work 
on Old Testament religion, and a short paper 
by Prof. Wildeboer, giving a revised form of 
his corrected text of Psalm xvi. 1-4. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Branpes, G. Menschen u. Werke. Essays. Frankfart- 
a.-M.: Riitten. 10 M. £0 Pf. 

Cart v. Ogstrerreicn, weil. Erzherzog, ausgewihlte 
Schriften. 3. Bd. Wien: Braumiiller. 7 M. 50 Pf 


DevarerrikRrE, Eug. La France économique et l’armée, 
Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle. 12 fr. 

Lamarresse, E. Le Bouddhisme en Chine et au Thibet. 

aris: Carré, 4 fr. 

Le Roy, Mgr. A. Au Kilima-Ndjaro, Afrique orientale. 
Paris: L. de Boye & Fils. 8 fr. 

Masson, F. Napoléon et les Femmes. I. Paris: Ollen- 
dorff. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Srupiex, Miinch volkswirtschaftliche. 
a u. W. Lotz. 1.—3. 


Hreg. v. L. 
Stiick. Stuttgart: Cotta. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Bossarp, Eugéne. Questions Vendéennes: Oathelineau. 
Paris: Lamulle. 5 fr. 

Bucnnoutz, A. Beitriige zur Lebensgeschichte Johann 
Reinhold Patkuls. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 6 M. 

Cuugurt, A. Les Guerres de la Révolution. 3e série. T. 
1 — et la Lutte pour l’Alsace. Paris: Cerf. 

r. 50 ¢. 

Cuxrc, leCommandant. Campagne du Maréchal Soult dans 

les Psrécées ceci¢entalesen 1813—1814. Paris: Baudoin. 


9 fr. 

Craemer, R._ Beitriige zur Geschichte Alexanders des 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NORTH-PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS TRANSLATED 
AND EXPLAINED, 


I.—The Newton Stone. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The Newton Stone is on the lawn of Newton 
House, a few miles from Inverurie, in Aber- 
deenshire: it originally stood ‘‘in a plantation 
near Shevack toll-bar, on the slope of a hill 
above Shevack Burn” (Lord Southesk, The 
Newton Stone, p. 6). It is of unhewn grey 
gneiss, 6} feet high, and about 5} feet in girth. 
And “it has two inscriptions—one in Ogam, 
and one in a script which is still harder to 
interpret’ (Prof. Rh¥s in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1891-2, 

. 280). 

The Ogams are believed by Prof. Rhfs to 
represent IDDAIQNNN (or Iddarhcnnn) VORRENN 
IPUA (or Ipoa) IostR. 

Of the second inscription, which is in semi- 
Latin characters, he gives only the first two 
lines, which he transliterates EDDE (or Ette) 
ECNUN VAUR. The remaining four lines he 
indicates by an ‘“‘&c.” According to Hiibner 
(Inscrr. Brit, Christianae, p. 78), Mill thought 
the letters Phoenician; Simonides, Greek; a 
certain Roman priest, Gaulish; Davis, Car- 
thaginian; and Ceriani, Palmyrene; while 
‘‘alii aliis gentibus linguisve adscripserunt.” 
And, although even some of the most eminent 
Keltic scholars have propounded transcriptions 
and translations of them, they have remained 
to the present time an unsolved riddle. 

A year or two ago Prof. Rhys showed me in 
the Bodleian a facsimile of these four lines ; 
and in the brief time I was able to spare to look 
at them I made nothing of them. But having 
lately begged from him his copy of his paper 
on Pictish inscriptions, in order to revise for 
him at Golspie my previous unsatisfactory col- 
lation of the Golspie stone, and having found 
on p. 286 a woodcut facsimile of the second 
Newton inscription, I determined to try to 
make it out, and in a very short time read the 
last four lines into perfectly construable Latin. 
I have since examined five photographs of it, 
two of them attached by Lord Southesk to an 
off-print of his paper on the stone, and three 
which I have bought from a photographer at 
Inverurie, near Newton House; and the result 
has been merely to confirm my previous read- 
ing, except in two comparatively unimportant 
points. I now read the inscription in question 
as follows: 

(1) 2TTE 

(2) ACNVNVAVR 

(3) 9 VONOBOTO 

(4) DNOf MALIsI 

(5) vNeat 

(6) NOVOFACTVM 
Now let us transcribe and translate : 

(1) mTTz 

(2) mC NVN VAVR 

(3) (cvm) vono(= bono) noro(— voto) 

(4) D(OMI)N(I) IK MALISI 

(5) vNear 

(6) NOVOFACTVM 
i.e., ‘“‘ Place of the son of Nun the Great. With 
the good wish of Lord sf Meelisius, [and] of 
Unggus, newly made.” 

I have written the last line as one word on 
the analogy of novogestorum given by Du Cange 
from Eginus (ninth century) as = nove ac recens 
gestorum. 

The only very serious doubts I have are 
these. In (2) c might turn out to be a 4. 


In (4) I am not absolutely certain of D, and 
suspect sir at the end. But of these points, 
— the second is of any practical importance, 
and that of not much. 





415 
As my reading of (1) and (2) is very close 
both to Prof. Rhys’s and to the Ogams on the 


same stone, I shall not waste space with palaeo- 
graphical vindications of it; but, as regards 
the remaining four lines, it may save some 
objections if I do sc. In (3), then, the first 
letter is the common sign for ‘‘cum,” while v 
for b and b for v are frequent in mediaeval 
MSS. The v is like y (a known Irish shape). 
The n is minuscule, but with a tall first stroke, 
so that it looks like h. The b is the short- 
necked Irish minuscule. In (4) the 4 is the 
round Irish letter. The same n» occurs again. 
The *4 is swastiia-shaped (as often in Christian 
monuments). The m looks at first sight like 
a round-headed croquet-hoop; but at least 
one photograph seems to show a ligature con- 
necting it with the right limb of the >}, in 
which case it would have the usual three 
upright strokes. The © is an E standing on 
part of an A, very much after the manner 
of the usual mediaeval abbreviation of that 
diphthong. In (5) the v (which I at first read 
as a broken A) is again Y-shaped. The tag at 
the right-hand top of it is apparently the 
beginning of the first stroke of another minus- 
cule x. The x can, however, be read as an 
uncial, and the mixture of uncial and minuscule 
forms of this letter in early Irish MSS. is 
common. The two G’s are very much of the 
Visigothic shape. In (6) the x is once more 
like an h. The two v’s are again v-shaped. 
The F has a curved back, and its head does not 
come out with equal clearness in all the photo- 
graphs. The 4 is tall, and the part above the 
cross-bar is not at first detected. The cr are 
ligatured. The m again looks at first sight 
like a round-headed croquet-hoop; but it 
appears to be ligatured to the stem of the 
preceding letter, so that its shape would once 
more seem to be normal. The explanation of 
the use of ligatures and of the contraction for 
cum, together with the omission of a conjunc- 
tion between Melisi and Unggi (though such 
omission is perfectly good Latin), is probably 
to be found in the fact that (as my friend the 
Rev. Dr. Joass tells me) gneiss is an exceed- 
ingly hard stone to cut. 

Who was Meelisius? I cannot be quite 
certain; for his name represents the common 
old Gaelic name Maelisa or Maoliosa. But the 
cross before his name suggests an important 
ecclesiastic; and I think he was probably one 
of the two Malisius’s (the first for choice, to 
judge from the writing) who became bishops 
of Alban (Scotland), with S. Andrews for their 
cathedral seat. The first of them seems to 
have ruled c. 955-963 (Skene, Celtic Scotland, 
ii. 329); while the latter, and his immediate 
successor, are said by Gordon (Scotichronicon, 
i. 113) to have been bishops from 996 to 1025. 
But I find that it is under the year 1031 that 
the Cronicon Scotorum (Rolls ser.) tells us that 
‘* Maoliosa, Epscop Alban, quieuit.” 

As for Unggus, ‘‘ Ungus” is one of the 
names given to the Pictish king (otherwise 
called ‘‘ Angus,”’ &c.), who died in 761. As it 
was he who established the cult of S. Andrew, 
his name had double reason to be perpetuated, 
if indeed there is any perpetuation in the 
matter, and if Ungus was not an ordinary 
Pictish name. 

We now proceed to inquire what was the 
inscription conveyed in (1) and (2) which was 
‘“‘newly made” with the good wishes of these 
two men, and why it was newly made. 

The chances are 100 to 1 that the inscrip- 
tion ATTH ZECNVNVAVR contains a proper 
name? Is tte that name ? Probably 
not, because, of the other ten stones referred 
to in Prof. Rhy¥s’s paper (p. 304) as being 
more or less Pictish in language, no fewer than 
seven contain a very similar word—so that 
cette is pretty clearly part of a formula. Again, 
we find that vAyR has vor(r) corresponding to 
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it in the Ogams on the same stone, and that 
either wor or uorr occurs on three of the other ten 
stones, while on afourth mor occurs. Now, the 
Scottish Gaelic for “‘great”’ is mor; the chieftain 
of a district was called its mormaer, ‘‘ great 
man” (Book of Deer, \xxviii., &c.); the head of 
Clan Catty (Sutherland) is called Morphear 
(= great man”) Chatt (see the obelisk on 
Golspie bridge) ; and the head of the Campbells 
is known as Mac Callum Mor. Again, the 
Scottish Gaelic genitive masculine of morismhor, 
pronounced vor. So that, if the lines (1) and(2) 
be in Scottish Gaelic, vAvr looks like an 
adjective in the genitive agreeing with =CNUN 
and governed by a substantive “ITm. As for 
the difference of vowel between vavr and vor(r), 
the O. Irish nom. is mér as well as mor, and in 
Welsh it is mawr (—maur), or, when mutated, 
vawr (==vaur). 

What Gaelic substantive would correspond to 
it? Dr. Joass suggests ite, a place (masculine), 
I point out that some of the inscriptions give 
eht or similar forms, and I ask how he explains 
the h; he replies that the actual pronunciation 
is aihte. This suggestion I feel sure is ccrrect. 

In the Ogam inscription on this stone 
we have the word apparently as *Aidd 


(AI DDAIQNNNVOR = ATT ACN VNVAVR.) 


In the other seven Pictish inscriptions it occurs 
twice as edd, twice as ett, once as elt, once as 
ehht, once as ehhtt, and once as elite. 

Now, we get from Irish a large amount of 
confirmation for this variety of dialect. I say 
‘‘ of dialect’ because our inscriptions range 
from Fife to Shetland, and they may, in addi- 
tion, cover a period of several centuries: to 
expect absolute graphic or even phonetic uni- 
formity in them would be absurd. In Irish, 
then, O'Reilly gives at as a feminine substan- 
tive meaning ‘‘a place,” ‘stead,’ and aite as 
another feminine substantive meaning ‘locality.’ 
Windisch in his Jrische Texte gives instances of 
both ait and dit (the difference may be merely 
graphic), He also gives aite with the borrowed 
interpretations ‘‘cumdach”’ (?roof, ? enclosure) 
and ‘‘aicde wdificium”; and he gives an instance 
of aidde as the nom. sing. of this, and another 
of aittiu as the ace. pl. 

As for the interchange of ai and «, I refer to 
Zeuss, Gramm. Celt., p. 30, for instances of « 
being written for ai. As for the interchange 
of ai and e, I refer to p. 5—but the instances 
there are of ‘‘ infected” short a, not of the pure 
diphthong, and the a in ¢ite is given as long in 
the Highland Society’s Dictionary—and to 
p. 6 “vice versa... ai scripta est... 
interdum pro e originaria.”’ As for the inter- 
change of d, dd, t, tt, I refer to p. 70, ‘ codex 
Sg. . . . geminationem mediarum adhbibet pro 
tenuibus originariis, pracsertim DD pro T,” 
and to O’Donovan’s /rish Grammar, p. 28, “in 
the ancient manuscripts all the consonants are 
doubled ad libitum.” 

On testing ®CNVN as a Gaelic word, we find 
that xc is doubtless the gen. of ac, ‘‘ son,” so 
that it = ‘‘ son of Nun.” 

I pass to the Ogams on this stone. They 
begin AIDDAIQNNNVORN, i.e., Aidd Aig Nnn 
Vor, ‘* Place of son of Nun [the] Great.” They 
go on RENNIPUAROSIR, ‘‘in tront of [the] district 
Place of Laughter.” Iere renn = Irish ren, 
‘before’; ip = Irish ibh, and both wa and rosir 
are identical with Irish words. We shall find 
ip again in the Drosten stone; the Irish ‘bh 
postulates earlier ib, and the Highlander’s 
tendency to sound ) as pis weli known. With 
** Place of Laughter” ¢/. such Irish names as 
those mentioned by Joycs (/rish Names of 
Places, p. 203) as meaning ‘ Merry-town,” 





* The first Ogam has apparently six strokes ac- 
cording to Lord Southesk, though the first is 
** doubtful, owing to a crack in the stone.” 
read a (1) + i (5). 
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‘Hill of the Joking,” ‘‘ Hill of the Shouting 
or Laughter.” 

Let me now say what this stone is, and what 
the other stones are (with one possible excep- 
tion) which contain forms of the word aidd or 
eht. They are not tombstones at all, as every- 
body seems to have supposed, but march- 
stones. That this is true of the Golspie stone, 
and that it was used to distinguish from each 
other a kirkyard on one side and a particular 
man’s property on the other, I shall make 
as clear as daylight in my next letter. Indeed, 
of all the eleven stones mentioned by Prof. 
Rbys on p. 304 of his paper, only two will be 
found to have any certain sepulchral connexion, 
and neither of those contains the word “ eht.” 

It may be asked, why most of these stones 

are found in kirkyards or in the ruins of old 
kirks, if they are not sepulchral. The reason 
is that the march-s‘one of a kirkyard stood far 
better chances of preservation than a march- 
stone in the fields. The boundaries of secular 
estates were liable to alter greatly, those of 
kirkyards little, if at all. If they did alter, 
they left the march-stones behind them in 
among the tombstones ; and the stones, if they 
were disturbed at all after that, perhaps only 
got built into a kirkyard-wall or into the fabric 
of a new kirk, and so got preserved in another 
way. 
But why should not this word eit (= place) 
mean ‘‘ burial-place”? There are two reasons. 
The first is, that the Drosten stone appears to 
distinguish the ‘‘ ett”? of Forcus from property 
belonging to a church ort monastery of S. 
Drostan. The second is, that the edd in the 
Golspie stone actually has 2 (Norse) name 
given it, and that, if edd means ‘‘ burial-place” 
in that case, the kirkyard of Kilmaly must 
originally have been the private burial-place 
of a man named McNu, who lived at least as 
late as the tenth century. And this is practi- 
cally incredible. 

That stone crosses, or stones marked with 
crosses, were used as boundaries of church-lands 
and jurisdictions, and ‘‘even to divide mere 
crofts of land” is already known (Stuart’s 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland i., p. xi., and 
authorities there cited). On plate lxxvii. of 
Stuart’s second vol. may be seen a representation 
of such a stone near Whithorn in Wigtownshire 
(a district once tenanted by Picts) with the 
words Loci Petri Apustoli on it: and of locus 
aidd or eht are the equivalents. And without 
going right through Stuart’s book I will just 
mention two instances of the ecclesiastical use 
of such stones. Oa plate xvii. of vol. i. he 
figures three crosses which (together with 
another now lost sight of) are said to have been 
‘ originally placed to indicate the limits of the 
sanctuary or girth of the monastery ”’ (p. ii.), 
and on plate xxxiv. he figures a cross which 
stands in a graveyard, and adds (p. 23) ‘‘ Near 
to it is a fragment of another cross, and in the 
neighbouring fields are two small crosses of a 
peculiar type, said to have been two of three 
crosses which marked the limits of the 
sanctuary.” 

The Newton Stone, then, was originally a 
march-stone of the ‘‘ place of [the] son of Nun 
[the] Great in front of [the] district Place of 
Laughter,” and was inscribed in Ogams only. 
A time came when the occupier of this stead 
thought it desirable to have its independence 
acknowledged by the lords of the neighbouring 
church-lands, and so he obtained a confirma- 
tion ‘‘newly made” by them, which repeated 
in Latin letters the words “ place of [the] son 
of Nun [the] Great.” It was needless to 
repeat the name of the district ; so that was 
not added. But a postscript in the language 
of the church was added signifying that this 
confirmation was made with the good will of 
(bishop ?) Meelisius, and of Unggus— possibly 
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the ‘“‘ mormaer”’ of the entire region, the priest ' 











of the neighbouring kirk, or the head of the 
neighbouring monastery. 

And, as an indication that the stone may 
have been used to mark off Ac Nun’s lands 
from others belonging to the diocese of S. 
Andrews, it is worth adding that the original 
position of the stone was near to Old Rayne, 
and that at Rayne there was a church of 
S. Andrew at least as early as 1178 (Maitland 
Club, Reg. Aberdonense, I, p. 10), though whether 
at Old Rayne or at Kirktown of Rayne 23 miles 
distant (where the present parish-kirk is) I 
cannot tell. 

There are two questions which might con- 
ceivably be raised into which I have not as 
yet entered. Is it certain that the Latin 
inscription was cut by the same hand which 
cut the two lines of Gaelic above it? And, if 
not, is it certain that VAVR at the end of the 
second Gaelic line was not added by the second 
hand? At present I cannot make sure about 
either of these points. But neither is of 
consequence. If Muelisius and Unggus did 
not originally cut the second inscription, it was 
enough for them to recut it or add the word 
VAVR: this would give confirmation and justify 
the expression ‘‘novofactum.” On the other 
hand, the different manner in which the same 
words are represented (whether it be of phonetic 
origin or merely graphic) makes it unlikely 
that those two Gaelic lines were cut by the 
same hand which had cut the Ogams. 

So much for the Newton Stone. In my 
next letters I shall give a simple, consistent, 
and grammatical explanation of the ten other 
stones furnishing inscriptions which, in the 
words of the distinguished Keitic scholar who 
has taken so much trouble to give accurate 
readings of the Ogams on them, ‘appear to be 
for certain more or less Pictish in point of 
language.” E. W. B. NiIvHOLson, 


P.S.—I am now satisfied that the three «'s 
in the two lines of Gaelic are minuscules 
(though the loops of the e’s were very hard to 
discover). This makes it probable that another 
hand cut the majuscule & in the Latin lines 
lower down: i.e., that the two Gaelic lines are 
of earlier date than the Latin ones. Note that 
in the latter the names come under each other, 
like those of witnesses in a charter. 

The inscription probably faced Ac Nun's 
property, while the Place of Laughter was on 
the other side of the stone. 








WAS LINDUM A COLONIA ? 
Christ Church, Oxford: Oct. 29, 1893. 

An inscription, found at Lincoln in 1859 and 
preserved in the British Museum, may help to 
answer this question. The inscription is a 
sepulchral one, and to this effect: ‘““D. M. 
Volusia Faustina c({ivis) Lind(ensis) v(ixit) 
ann(os) xxvi, m(ensem) i, d(ies) xxvi. Aur(elius) 
Senecio dec(urio) ob merita — p(osuit).”’ 
The mention of a decurio and a civis Lindensis 
proves fairly clearly that Lindum was either 
mvnicipium or colonia, and the Ravenna list 
decides in favour of colonia. The town, then, 
could have the name colonia Lindum quite 
naturally, probably with the addition of one 
or two epithets taken from the name of the 
emperor reigning when it received colonial 
rights. It does not follow, of course, that 
Lindcylne and Lincoln are derived from 
‘‘Lindum colonia”; but, as the derivation 
seems to be philologically sound, it has a strong 
case. It is unusual, no doubt, for the name 
and title of a town thus to coalesce into one 
modern name, and the title and name are 
certainly placed in an unusual order; but I 
see no further difficulty. Mr. Round’s remarks 
about ‘‘ double-barrelled names” (p. 369) seem 
based on a misconception of the way in which 
the Romans named their towns. 

F, HAVERFIELD, 
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Ashmolean Museum, Oxford: Oct. 31, 1893. 

The question ‘‘ Was Lincoln a Colonia ?” will 
have been answered affirmatively by Mr. Haver- 
field on epigraphic evidence. That Lindkylne 
or Lindocolina may, through British mediation, 
be derived from Lindum Colonia has, indeed, 
been allowed by Mr. Henry Bradley. But 
the last element of the name raises an inter- 
esting question, which has never, so far as 
Iam aware, been really grappled with. If the 
““Coln” of Lincoln, like the Rhenish Kéln, is 
undoubtedly derived from Colonia ; if the first 
element in Colchester may be reasonably con- 
nected with the Colonia Camulodunum, how 
does this fit in with the wider use of ‘‘ Colne” as 
a river-name that has been referred to by your 
correspondents ? 

In this connexion, perhaps I may be allowed 
to call attention to a distinct class of river- 
names that derive their origin from Roman 
settlements. The general tendency of inquiries 
regarding river-names is to claim for them a 
very ancient origin; and no doubt in a great 
number of instances they have preserved 
through historic times the names attached to 
them by earlier occupants of the land. But 
there is a special class of river-names scattered 
throughout the former limits of the Roman 
Empire which have taken their rise from a very 
different source. In these cases the old 
indigenous name has disappeared, and a new 
one has been taken over from the Roman 
Municipium through whose Ager the river ran. 

I will take a few examples of the operation 
of this law, almost at random. The Illyrian 
river Genusus flowed through the Ager of the 
Roman city of Scampa. Its old name has been 
forgotten, and it has become the Skumbi. A 
Moesian river which fell into the Lower Danube, 
after running through the Ager of Augustae, has 
become the Ogustal or Ogust, which simply repre- 
sents the Rouman form of the Roman civic 
name. So the Dacian Ampelum—which seems 
to owe its name to “AumeAos—has lived on 
in the Transylvanian river Omboly. But, to 
return to Britain. The town Cunetio seems 
naturally to connect itself with the group of 
Celtic personal names beginning with Cuno-. 
There is neither proof nor probability 
that there was in ancient Britain any parallel 
river-form. But Cunetio has given us the Kennet 
which ran through its district. The name of 
Gobannium is associated with fire rather than 
water, yet the Gavenny of Abergavenny is 
derived from it. Corinium has produced the 
Churn; Danum probably the Don, and not the 
converse. 

Now for the bearing of this class of river- 
names on our numerous Colnes. It is obvious 
that, if the town through whose Ager a river 
ran was known as a Colonia, the taking over of 
the civic title by the river would only follow a 
well-established practice. The Colne of Col- 
chester, like the name Colchester itself, is 
sufficiently accounted for. But, although strict 
Official usage might confine the name Colonia 
to the four cities of Eburacum, Camulodunum, 
Glevum, and Lindum, it must be remembered 
that in dealing with local names we have to 
consider not what may have been the official 
rank of individual cities, but what title they 
bore in popular language. When then we find 
a second Colne flowing through the Ager of 
Verulamium, and a third through that of 
Corinium, we are justified in inferring that, at 
least in Romano-British mouths, those cities 
were given the title of Colonia. The name may 
then have got a wide popular usage, and have 
been applied to places which had not even the 
rank of a Municipinm. The Colne of Hudders- 
field runs through the territory of Cambodunum, 
itself an unimportant town; on the other 
hand the parish of Colney, which points to an 
alternative name for the Yare, may owe its 
name to Veuta Icenorum. Nor is this taking 








over of the name Colonia by local streams con- 
fined to Britain. The small river which joins 
the Somme at Péronne, and which, no duubt, 
watered the fields of its Roman predecessor, is 
called the Cologne. 

ArTuuR J, Evans. 








THE ESKIMO MIGRATION. 
Sett:ington Rectory, York: Nov. 6, 1893. 

In his valuable review of Nansen’s Eskimo 
Life, Dr. Brown has discussed the moot point 
of the route of the Eskimo migration. He 
substantially agrees with the Rink theory, that 
they are not an Asiatic race which crossed 
Bering Strait, and worked their way along the 
coast of Arctic America to Greenland ; but he 
maintains that they probably originated in 
Alaska, the Eskimo of Siberia being emigrants 
from America. 

In such a question, the origin of culture 
words is of great importance. Dr. Brown 
admits the bearing of the kayak on the ques- 
tion, but he does not deal with the arguments 
tending to show that the kayak is of Asiatic and 
not of American origin. At all events, it seems 
a curious coincidence that the little skiff which 
skims the waters of the Bosphorus is 
called a fayik, or in the French spell- 
ing a caigué, a word apparently identical 
with the Eskimo kayak. This kayik is a 
genuine Turkic word, which must have been 
the property of the undivided Turkic race in 
their primitive seat in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Baikul, prior to the great separation 
which took the Seljuks westward to the 
Bosphorus, and the Yakuts northward down 
the Lena to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
We find the word among the Turkic tribes of 
the Khanates—/ayak, for instance, meaning a 
ship in the Tshagatai of Khiva—and the Yakuts 
also took it with them in their northward 
migration, kayik meaning a keeled boat in 
Yakut. The probability seems to be that the 
kayak, denoting etymoiogically a canoe of 
‘*birch bark,’’ originated on the shores of Lake 
Baikul, and that the Eskimo at the mouth of 
the Lena borrowed the invention and its name 
from the Yakuts, and took it with them in 
their migration across Bering Strait to the 
shores of Greenland. 

Other culture words tend to the same con- 
clusion. The Eskimo sabbi, a smith, seems to 
be related to the Finnic seppa, a smith, a word 
which may be traced in Samoyed and Mongol ; 
and the affinities of the Eskimo uwmiak are 
apparently Finnic and Lappic. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








“TO FAKE.” 
London: Nov. 4, 1893. 

I have no wish to prolong a controversy 
which seems to have arisen out of misconcep- 
tions; and I may hint that Mr. Jacobs possibly 
attributes to myself certain criticisms of his 
works which I did not write, and have not even 
read. Such misattributions, at all events, are a 
common result of our system of anonymous 
reviewing. 

But I am really curious on an ety- 
mological point: what is the origin and 
exact meaning of the word ‘fake’? Mr. 
Howells, it appears, uses it in the sense of ‘to 
alter, to decorate,”’ more or less meretriciously, 
as if one were to say that a person ‘‘ made up,” 
dyed’and rouged, was ‘‘faked.’’ Thus, in con- 
verting a Scotch tale or ballad into English, if 
anyone changes “‘ nicht, nought, nothing ” into 
“«nix,”’ so far, in Mr. Howells’s sense, that is 
altering or ‘‘faking.”” The conjunction of 
“nix” and “ fake” almost inevitably suggests 
the ancient refrain, ‘‘ Nix my dolly, pals, fake 
away.” I am really sorry that this hint, 
purely frivolous, vexed Mr. Jacobs. But 





what the meaning of the refrain may be, why 
“nix,” and what ‘dolly ” has to do with it, or 
in what sense ‘‘ fake’ is here to be construed, 
Iam ignorant. One has read, in Oliver T'wist 
or elsewhere, of ‘‘ faking a cly,”’ which I con- 
ceive to be synonymous with ‘“prigging a 
wipe”; but, if so, here ‘‘ fake’ does not mean 
to alter, or decorate, or ‘‘ make up,” but to 
appropriate. To a patriotic Scot, the appro- 
priation of a Scotch tale by a Southron seems 
‘faking’ in one sense; and expurgations., 
alterations, changes of words, seem ‘‘ faking” 
in another sense. From the other side of the 
Border those performances may be regarded as 
the assertion of an ancient claim, which may go 
back to the Treaty of Falaise. However, these 
differences of opiuion may be dropped, and the 
real meaning and origin of ‘‘ fake” seem a less 
contentious topic. 
A. LANG. 








‘* ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES, 1443-1893,” 
Heathel], Melbourne-grove, Champion Hill, 
8.E.: Nov. 6, 1893. 

I shall be grateful to your readers for any 
information respecting our Cambridge men, 
likely to prove useful for the purpose of 
annotating this magnum opus. The clergy 
may be especially helpful with particulars of 
the university career, the dates of institution, 
induction, death, burial, &c., of their predeces- 
sors in their respective livings, and with 
extracts from parish registers and monu- 
mental inscriptions relating to the same or to 
any other Cambridge men. From the admis- 
sion registers and other records of our great 
public and grammar schools, as well as from 
private genealogies and family notes, much 
help can also be afforded. 

I am at present more particularly engaged 
in annotating the names of Christ’s, St. John’s, 
Sidney, Pembroke, Peterhouse, and Magdalene 
men; but i am equally interested in those of 
the other colleges, which will be dealt with in 
due course. 

W. J. Harvey. 








SIZARSHIPS AT CAMBRIDGE, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge: Nov. 7, 1893, 

In the AcADEMyY for November 4, it is in- 
ferred from the list of Matriculations in the 
University Reporter that there are only three 
colleges in Cambridge where sizarships are 
still retained. As one of the tutors of St. 
John’s College, which is not mentioned as one 
of the three, I may be allowed to point out 
that this statement is incomplete. At St. 
John’s nearly twenty sizars are elected in each 
year, two by the results of the Cambridge 
Senior Local Examinations, and the rest by the 
Entrance Scholarship Examination early in 
December, and the Sizarship Examination at 
Michaelmas. But, in the Matriculation List, they 
are no longer entered as sizars, the University 
having, for some years past, abolished the dis- 
tinction between pensioners and sizars (so far as 
the University is concerned) by requiring the 
same matriculation fee of £5 from all undergrad- 
uates, except noblemen and fellow-commoners. 

J. E. Sanpys. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


B8uspay, Nov. 12, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ Egypt under 
the Pharaohs,” by Mr. Gerard Smith. 
4pm _ South Place Institute: ‘‘ Wood Engraving,”’ 


: “Justice” IL, by Mr. W. M. 


Salter. 
Mownay, Nov. 13, 5 p.m. Tondon Institution: ‘ Recent 
Researches on the Sun,” by Sir Robert 8. Ball. 

8 pm. Koyal Academy: Demonstration, ‘‘ The 
Surface Forms of the Living Model—The Lower Ex- 
tremity,”’ IL,, by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Library Association: ‘** Mechanical . 7 
ances for Catalogues and Indexes,” by Mr. J. Duff 
Brown; *‘ District Library Associations and their Uses,” 
by Mr. J. T. Radford, 
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8.30 pm. Geographical : ‘‘ Geographical Desiderata ; 
or, Exploring Work to be done, and Geographical Pro- 
blems to be solved,” by Mr. Clements R. Markham. 

Tuespay. Nov. 14,4p.m. Asiatic: “ Tours, Archaeological 
and Topographical, in and about Kashmir,” by Dr. 
Aurel Stein. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “The Principles of 
Commercial Geography applied to the British Empire,” 
VIL., by Dr. H. B. Mill. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘State Socialism and 
Labour Government in Antipodean Britain,” by the Earl 
of Onslow. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Address by the President ; 
Presentation of Medals, Premiums, and Prizes. 

830 p.m. Anthropological: ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Palaeolithic to the Neolithic Period,’ by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins ; ‘‘ The Flint Implements of the Chalk Plateau 
of Kent,” by Mr. A. M. Bell. 

Wepyespay, Nov. 15, 8 pm. Felk-Lore: ‘Indian Village 
Festivals,” by Mr. F. Fawcett; “Some Recent Utter- 
onese of Prof. Newell and Mr. Jacobs,’ by Mr. Alfred 

utt. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘ New British Freshwater 
Algae,”’ by Mr. W. West; “The Value of Aperture in 
Microscopical Research,” by Mr T. F. Smith; ‘‘A Para- 
sitic Disease in Flounders,” by Mr. G. Sandeman. 

8 p.m. Meteorological: ‘The Great Drought of 
1893 and its attendant Metecrological Phenomena,’’ by 
Mr. Frederick J. Brodie; ‘*Thunder and Hail 8 
over England and the South of Scotland on July 8, 1893,” 
by Mr. William Marriott. 

_ 8 p.m. _ Society of Arts: Opening Address, by Sir 
Richard E. Webster, Chairman of Council. 

Tuvurspay, Nov. 16, 6 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Women of Ancient Greece,”” by Mr. F. Byron Jevons, 

8p.m. Chemical: ‘* The Normal Butyl, Heptyl, and 
Octyl Esters of Active Glyceric Acid,” and “ The 
Ethereal Salts of Diacetyl-Glyceric Acid in their relation 
to Optical Activity,” by Prof. Percy Frankland and Mr. 
John McGregor. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “ The 
Surface Forms of the Living Model—The Head and 
Neck,” by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Origin of Plant-Structure through 
Belf-adaptation to the Environment, exemplified by 

and Xerophilous Plants,” by the Rev. G. Hen- 
slow ; “ Catalogue of the described Newroptera Odonata 
(Dragonflies) of Ceylon, with Descriptions of New 
Species,” by Mr. W. F. Kirby. 

_ 830p.m. Historical: “The Shooting of Lucas and 
Lisle on the Surrender of Colchester (1643),”’ by Mr. J. 
Horace Round. 

Fatpay, Nev. 17, 7.30 pm. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, ‘‘ The Filtration of Potable Waters,” by Messrs. 
J. and R. Goodman. 


SCIENCE. 
THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 
THE current number of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillans) again shows the present trend of 
classical scholarship in this country towards a 
fresh examination of MS. authorities; while 
our American cousins continue to deal mainly 

with questions of grammar and etymology. 

Perhaps the most orginal paper is that of Mr. 
Chr. Brennan—a name new to us—upon the 
MSS. of Aeschylus. He maintains, with much 
learning and ingenuity, that the Codex Mediceus 
does not deserve the supreme position that has 
hitherto been accorded to it, of being the 
original of all the others now in existence. 
He allows that it is by far the best authority, 
but he claims that there are passages where the 
readings of other families of MSS. require to be 
considered. His conclusions as to the genealogy 
of the existing MSS. are so important, that 
they wust be quoted in his own words : 


“At some time during the tenth century there 
was brought to Byzantium a MS., written in uncial 
characters, and containing the seven tragedies of 
Aeschylus in the following order: Persae, Agamem- 
non, Choephori, Prometheus, Eumenides, Septem 
adversus Thebas, Supplices. The MS. consisted of 
374 pages, of which the first and last according to 
custom, the 264th and 265th owing to accident, 
were left blank, the remaining pages containing 
each twenty-one verses. Of this MS. two copies 
were made, of neither of which can the priority be 
determined : one of these copies now exists in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, of the other a copy 
survives in the Library of St. Mark at Venice. At 
a later date, leaves 133 and 134 of the arche- 
type were lost, with the result that, in a 
copy made after that loss, verses 585-6417 of 
the Eumenides were missing. This copy no 
longer survives; but three MSS. derived from 
it are still in existence—one in the Laurentian 
Library, another in the Library of St. Mark, the 
third in the Farnese Library at Naples—in all of 
which the said verses are wanting. Of these, the 


last MS. has been throughout most audaciously 














corrected and interpolated. The latter MSS. are 
copied, either from any one of these three sources 
(chiefly from the Mediceus), or from them alto- 
gether, as in the case of the later copies of the 
Persae, Prometheus, and Septem adversus Thebas. 
The MS. used by Robortello for his edition of 
1552, now lost, was a copy of the Mediceus, but 
contained annotations from some source which I 
am unable to determine.”’ 

Mr. A. E. Housman concludes his elaborate 
examination of the MSS. of Propertius, in 
support of his eclectic theory that the seven 
codices, N A F D V y vy, are independent 
authorities, each of which must be employed if 
we would reconstruct the archetype; but that 
all the rest may be rejected, as exhibiting no 
element of genuine tradition not possessed by 
one or other of the former set. Prof. Postgate 
discusses the new material recently brought 
forward for enlarging our critical apparatus for 
the last book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, for which 
the three best authorities desert us. He him- 
self provides a collation of some of these: a 
paper codex, perhaps of the thirteenth century, 
in the University Library at Basle; and three, 
of the twelfth and thirteenth century, in the 
British Museum. 

Next in interest we should place a public 
lecture on ‘‘ The Prosody of Mico the Levite,” 
which was delivered last year at Oxford by Mr. 
Robinson Ellis. Mico was a teacher of boys in 
an abbey in Picardy about the middle of the 
ninth century, who formed a collection of lines 
from the Latin poets that he was acquainted 
with, in order to satisfy himself upon 
doubtful questions of quantity. This 
collection was so popular that several copies of 
it are in existence. One of these, at Brussels, 
has been collated by Mr. Ellis, and forms the 
basis of a critical edition by Traube, recently 
published in Diimmler’s ‘‘ Poetae Latini Aevi 
Carolini.” The list of authors cited by Mico is 
of interest, not only as showing what Latin 
poets, classical and Christian, were read in the 
ninth century, but also as occasionally sug- 
gesting new readings. Sometimes the authors 
are wrongly assigned. Lucretius is quoted 
thirteen times; but Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius are altogether absent. Mr. Robinson 
Ellis further contributes some critical notes on 
Euripides, Propertius, and Ennius. 

Two papers of a similar character may be 
mentioned together. We have a second instal- 
ment of Scaliger’s unpublished emendations 
in Nonius, the copying out of which was the 
very last work done by the late Henry 
Nettleship, in the early stages of his fatal 
illness; and a first instalment, by Mr. Arthur 
Platt, of Bentley’s notes on the Odyssey, 
written in the margin of his copy of Stephanus’ 
Poetae Graeci. They consist of restorations of 
the digamma and other conjectures, references 
to Eustathius, Hesychius, &c., with many 
corrections of Hesychius and readings from five 
Harleian MSS. Many of these notes of 
Bentley have not been published before. 

Finally, Mr. W. M. Lindsay concludes his 
paper on the shortening of long syllables in 
Plautus, laying down the two following 
rules :— 

**], That no syllable was shortened in the 
metre of the dramatists, which was not shortened 
(partially or completely) in the ordinary pronun- 
ciation of their time. 

**2. That a naturally long vowel was never 
shortened by the law of Breves Breviantes, unless 
in a final syllable.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE S-PLURALS IN ENGLISH. 

Oxford : October 30, 1823. 
In his review of Mr. Clark’s Manual of 
Linguistics in the last number of the ACADEMY 
(p. 371), Prof. Strong appears to me to over- 
estimate the Sevman-Seendh influence, in 





believing that ‘it helped to settle the plural 
form s (of the substantive) as the characteristic 
English plural instead of en” : in other words, 
that, in a supposed struggle between the 
s-plurals and the en-plurals, it was French 
influence, thrown into the scale of the former, 
which helped to decide theday. Without going 
into the details of the question, I should like to 
point out one or two facts which seem to me to 
show conclusively that this generalisation of 
the use of s (itself the normal ending of the 
nominative and accusative plural of the mascu- 
line a-stems) is not due in the very slightest 
degree to the influence of Norman-French. 

In the first place, the en-ending never had any 
chance of becoming the common English plural 
inflexion. It is true that we find en-forms very 
frequently used in Early Middle English, not 
only in the case of nouns really belonging to 
the n-declension, but also in the case of nouns 


which were originally vowel stems. But this is 
a purely Southern peculiarity which arose after 


the Conquest, and, like other Southern peculi- 
arities nang of the initial f; the th-ending 
of the plural of the present tense, &c.), would 
onbenliy be absent from Modern Standard 
English. In the East Midland dialect, the 
parent of the modern language, there was no 
tendency on the part of the n-stems to encroach 
on the s-plural of the a-declension. On the 
contrary, we find the s-ending becoming more 
and more predominant. In the contemporary 
Peterborough Chronicle for the years 1122-31, 
the dialect is East Midland influenced by 
West Saxon) we find it rapidly supplanting 
the other inflexions—it is already the common- 
est ending, even in the case of the old n-stems— 
while in the Ormulum (written about 1200: 
dialect, East Midland) -es has become, with a 
few trifling exceptions, the normal plural 
ending of all nouns. Both these works may be 
said to be freefrom Romance influence. Even 
the latter writer, Orm, in over 20,000 lines (as 
printed), only uses some eight Romance words, 
and we possess no evidence at all that he was 
even acquainted with Norman-French. 

If, then, we find that, in the dialect from 
which our present literary speech is derived, 
the s- plurals had already gained the day, at a 
period when, from the evidence of written 
documents, it was still unaffected by Norman- 
French influence, it is surely most reasonable 
to regard the development as a purely English 
one, in which foreign influence played no part 
whateyer. 

The French influence on the vocabulary was, 
in the earliest Middle English, most strongly 
marked in the South; and it is there, if any- 
where, that we should look for evidence of an 
influence on the inflexions, supposing such 
influence to have existed. And yet it is there 
that we find the en-plurals. It should, more- 
over, be borne in mind that at this period 
(twelfth century) the s-ending was not yet the 
universal plural inflexion in French, the nomina- 
tive plural of masculine nouns being still formed 
without an s. It is time that this ancient but 
baseless superstition concerning the French 
influence on our thoroughly English plural 
ending should be finally banished from ks 
on the history of our language. 

A. 8. NAPIER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue following is a list of those who have 
been recommended by the president and 
council of the Royal Society for election at the 
anniversary meeting to be held on November 
30:—president, Lord Kelvin; treasurer, Sir 
John Evans; secretaries, Prof. Michael Foster, 
Lord Rayle‘gh; foreign secretary, Sir Joseph 
Lister; council, Prof. Isaac Balfour, 
Andrew A. Common, Andrew R. Forsyth, 
Richard T, Glazebrook, Prof. Alexander H. 
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Green, Sir John Kirk, Prof. Oliver J. Lodge, 
Sir John Lubbock, William D. Niven, William 
H. Perkin, the Marquis of Salisbury, Prof. 
J. S&S. Burdon Sanderson, Adam Sedgwick, 
Prof. Thomas E. Thorpe, Prof. William A. 
Tilden, and Prof. W. Cawthorne Unwin. 


Ar the monthly general meeting of the 
Royal Institution, held on Monday last, the 
managers reported that they had elected Mr. 
Charles Stewart to be Fullerian professor of phy- 
siology for three years (the appointment dating 
from January 13, 1894). Special thanks were 
accorded to Lord Armstrong for his donation 
of £100, towards the fund for the promotion of 
experimental research at low temperatures. 


Tue first meeting of the new session of the 
Anthropological Institute will be held on 
Tuesday next, at Hanover-square, under the 
residency of Prof. A. Macalister, of Cambridge. 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins will read a paper on 
“The Relation of the Palaeolithic to the 
Neolithic Period,” and will exhibit series of 
specimens illustrating the manufacture of flint 
implements from Cissbury, palaeolithic imple- 
ments found in one stratum in the caves of 
Cresswell Crags, and stone implements from 
Trenton, New Jersey; a paper on ‘The 
Flint Implements of the Chalk Plateau 
of Kent,” will also be read by Mr. A. 
M. Bell. Among the communications 
promised for future meetings, we may mention: 
‘The Northern Settlements of the West 
Saxons,”’ by Dr. John Beddoe; ‘‘The Ainu of 
Japan,” by Mr. A. H. Savage Landor; and 
“The Aborigines of North-West Australia,” 
by Mr. P. W. Bassett Smith. 


In Nature for November 2, there are three 

articles of general interest: a summary of 
recent work in ornithology, by Dr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe ; a biographical notice of Henry Olden- 
burg, the first secretary of the Royal Society, 
by Mr. Herbert Rix; and a preliminary report 
on the natural history of East Equatorial 
Africa, by Mr. J. W. Gregory. From the last 
we quote— 
‘The evidence collected proves the existence of a 
former race of men who used obsidian implements, 
and who lived in a period long prior to any exist- 
ing tribes ; and, also, that the glaciers on Mount 
Kenia once extended several thousand feet further 
down the mountain than at present: ia fact, a 
regular sheet or cap glaciation preceded the exist- 
ing valley glaciation.’’ 


Concerning the she-oak (Casuarina), which 
occurs on the end of exposed promontories 
along the coast, Mr. Gregory remarks that 
“these have doubtless grown from cones 
carried by currents from Australia, just as the 
Krakatao pumice, which now forms banks 
along the shore, has floated from Malaysia.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
on Tuesday next, Dr. M. Aurel Stein—principal 
of the Lahore university, and editor of the 
scholarly edition of the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Kashmir—will read a paper entitled ‘‘ Tours, 
Archaeological and Topographical, in and about 
Kashmir.” 

WE have received a supplement to the Pandit 
—the organ of the Government Sanskrit College 
at Benares—containing a paper by Prof. Arthur 
Venis, on a copper-plate grant recently found 
in taat neighbourhood. Its historical im- 
portance arises from the fact that it supplies 
three new names of kings of the Pala dynasty, 
which reigned in Northern Bengal before the 
Mohammadan conquest. The actual date can- 
not be clearly made out; but Prof. Venis as- 
signs it on external evidence to 1142 A.D. The 


Palas are generally supposed to have been 
Buddhists, but here they are described as being 
worshippers of both Vishnu and Siva. 


A 








further interest of the grant is that it gives a 
line of three hereditary ministers of the Pala 
kings, the last of whom made conquests in 
Kamrup (or Assam), and seems to have won 
the position of a dependent monarch. But we 
are puzzled to understand why a grant of land 
in Kamrup should be found in the neighs 
bourhood of Benares. Prof. Venis print- 
the original Sanskrit, with a trauslation, and 
a facsimile of one or two lines. His intro- 
duction and notes show that there are English 
scholars in India fully capable of contributing 
to Epigraphia Indica. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Hetxenic Socrery.—(Monday, Oct. 16.) 


Pror. Percy Garpngr in the chair.—Thbe chairman 
announced that an extra meeting of the society 
would be held on November 27, when Mr. 
Arthur Evans would read a paper on “A 
Mykenaean Measure’’; and that Prof. Jebb, presi- 
dent of the society, had been nominated by the 
council as member of the committee which was to 
be formed in connexion with the University 
Extension Society for the promotion of the study 
of Greek.—A paper was read by Mr. A. G. Bather, 
on ‘‘ Acropolis Bronzes.’’ Mr. Bather, in his 
paper, which was illustrated with a number of 
photographs, explained that the bronzes which he 
had examined were by no means all that had been 
found on the Acropolis. At the beginning of the 
excavation the Greek Government selected those 
remains which appeared to be of the greatest value, 
and placed them in the larger Acropolis museum. 
The rest were packed into several boxes and 
stored in the smaller museum. It was these 
latter which he hadexamined. The bronzes might 
be divided into two main classes—those of the 
geometric and those of the so-called Oriental 
school. The forms did not vary greatly from 
those which had been found at Olympia. There 
were fragments of bowls of every shape, which 
were probably dedicatory gifts to Athene. There 
was excellent sixth century work. A satyr's head 
aud a sphinx were found, and many animal forms. 
The influence was discernible of the Aeginetan 
school, which was of very early date. Among the 
animals were a stag and a lion, sheep, owls, cocks, 
crows, horses, and snakes. In most of the animal 
figures there was no attempt at naturalism—all 
was strictly conventional. Bronze relief did not 
make its appearance before the introduction of an 
Eastern school. When the two schools—the 
geometrical and the Oriental—came side by side, 
each exercised a marked influence on the other. 
The geometric patterns lost their stiffness, and the 
Oriental work was improved by the introduction of 
geometric lines. Among the bronze reliefs was 
a fragment of a Phoenician or probably rather a 
Cypriot bowl, on which were two sphinxes con- 
fronting each other and a tree—the latter being 
essentially of an Asiatic character—also the hawk 
and horns, and also a smaller sphinx. Valuable 
fragments had also been discovered at Eleutherae. 
Mr. Bather explained in detail the characteristics 
of the principal bronzes and fragments which he 
had examined.—A discussion followed. 





FINE ART. 

THE SOCIETY OF SCOTTISH ARTISTS. 
On its establishment, a couple of years ago, 
the Society of Scottish Artists set before itself 
two main aims in the exhibitions for the pro- 
duction of which it was organised. These were, 
to place on view in an adequate manner the 
works of the younger extra-academic painters 
of Scotland ; and to bring together such collec- 
tions representative of the great art of the past 
and the present as should stimulate and instruct 
both Scottish art-workers and the Scottish 
public generally. 

There was ample room for the fulfilment of 
both aims; and both have been well kept in 
view in the second exhibition of the Society, 
which is at present open in the National 
Galleries, Edinburgh. Its loan collection is 














rich and full of interest. Special attention has 
been given to the recent art of France and 
Holland ; the collection of Mr. J. 8. Forbes, in 
particular, having been very liberally made 
available. Diaz is represented by four examples, 
including a richly coloured, firmly touched 
forest scene; seven landscapes on tho walls 
bear the name of Corot; there are four by 
Daubigny, and four by Millet, among the rest a 
version in coloured chalks of ‘‘ L’ Angelus,” 
which, however, has neither the dignity of tone 
characteristic of his finer works in oil, nor that 
largeness of simply indicated form which 
constitutes the best technical merit of his work 
in black and white. By Rousseau is a richly- 
tinted rendering of a mountain gorge, ‘‘ Chalet 
Guyon, Auvergne”; and M. Vollon, the 
greatest modern painter of still-life, has a 
study of dead game, with a great brass platter 
bearing a single crimson and a single yellow 
fruit, striking with splendid force into the grey 
and brown tones of the plumage. The most 
fascinating, however, of all the foreign pictures 
is the well-known “‘ Beppino”’ of M. Carolus 
Duran, a marvel as a portrayal of child-nature, 
as an example of delicate flesh-painting, and 
as a study in superb tones of red opposed by 
full greens. 

The ‘‘Symbolists” of present-day France 
are represented by M. Aman Jean, whose works 
attracted so much notice in the recent Champ 
de Mars Salon. His most characteristic con- 
tribution is an oddly naive rendering of ‘‘ The 
Muse seated among Laurels under the Window 
of a Poet’; but he also shows portrait subjects, 
of which one, representing a dark-haired lady 
clad in red, is curiously impressive in the 
intensity of sinister expression that appears on 
the sallow, hook-nosed face. The finest of the 
Dutch pictures is James Maris’s scene ‘‘ On the 
Y,” a work full of a sense of motion and the 
sparkle of changeful morning light. 

Among the English painters Millais is repre- 
sented by three notable figure-pictures, in- 
cluding his ‘‘ Miss Jopling,” a subject less 
masterly in the touches that model its face than 
is the wont of this painter at his highest, but 
full of keenly seized individuality in the 
momentary pose and expression of figure and 
face alike. And Sir J. D. Linton, Mr. Tadema, 
Mr. T. Graham, and the late Albert Moore, 
are visible in works of varying importance. 

The delicacy that was characteristic of the 
Scottish art of the past is amply ag in 
“« Rest,” an exquisite cabinet-piece of Mr. Hugh 
Cameron. Its precision of handling and force 
of colouring finds expression in an early land- 
scape, ‘‘On the Margin of the Forest,” by Mr. 
Alexander Fraser, in Pettie’s ‘‘ Musicians,” and 
Mr. Erskine Nicol’s ‘‘ Beggar my Neighbours.’’ 
While the force and refinement of flesh-painting 
and breadth of effect which it attained in the 
hands of Paul Chalmers, are proved by such 
figure pictures as ‘‘Old Letters,” and a 
“Study ” of the head of a rustic child. 

In the current work of the exhibition we see 
the working of new leaven in the art of the 
North: we are conscious of fresh aims and un- 
familiar methods, we feel that an unwonted 
emphasis is being laid upon technique, and that 
the dominant direction of this technique is 
towards unity of general impression and truth, 
or beauty of general tone, attained by working 
by means of broad spaces or masses of colour, 
to the suppression of detail. The leaders in 
this new direction of recent Scottish art are 
Mr. E. A. Walton and Mr. James Guthrie, each 
of whom is represented by a typical canvas. 
Mr. Walton paints, with excellent sense 
of breezy daylight, a hill-top, with its light soil 
showing through the herbage, a great tree of 
thick-massed leafage, and a middle-distance of 
rocky ground, with a delicate wash of air 
filling the space between it and the foreground. 
Mr, Guthrie, again, shows a very summarily 
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handled portrait of a seated girl. The face has 
an excellent suggestion of purity in its flesh- 
tones; the blending colours of a cushion set 
behind the head are exquisitely introduced ; 
and the sense of atmosphere behind, the sense 
of space between the various planes of the 
picture, are subtly suggested. Yet we feei that 
a master would have caught all this truth, all 
this exquisiteness, and yet, by further detail, 
have added much more. 

One of the most striking figure-pictures is 
Mr, J. Thorburn Ross’s rendering of an episode 
of sixteenth century Border history: it 
shows Hume of Wedderburn, having slain his 
enemy, the Chevalier de la Bastie, riding into 
Duns with the bloody head secured by the hair 
to his saddle-bow. There is little of “local 
colour” in this picture, though it shows colour 
enough of another sort. The work is suggestive 
rather of a page from some fiercer and more 
sinister ‘‘ Arabian Nights” than of an illustra- 
tion of the grim ferocity of Border feud. The 
painter has made his subject simply an occasion 
for indulging in a perfect fantasia of flashing 
light and potent colour, afforded by the 
gleaming surfaces of the armour and the white 
steed, by the pallid and ghastly head with 
its ink-black hair and streaming gore, by the 
dancing of parti-coloured horse-trappings, and 
the wavings of green plumes and banners. 
If the picture fails of adequate accomplishment, 
it may at least claim to be a bold and original 
technical experiment ; but in a smaller picture of 
‘‘A Bather,” while the artist's aim has been 
more restricted, the result attained has been 
more complete. 

In his rendering of coast scenes and fisher 
figures Mr. Allan Stewart shows a force of 
colouring and correctness of form such as we 
fail to find in his more ambitious historical 
subject of ‘‘Mary Stuart’s Last Look of 
Scotland.” This is a _ studio picture, 
wanting in _ instinctiveness and spontan- 
eity. There is some human interest, 
some observation of living character, in the 
female faces; but more of archaeological 
correctness in the costumes is needed to 
carry the spectator into the period which the 
painter aims at; the arms of the figures are 
curiously feeble and inexpressive in drawing; 
and more truth of tone is required to knit the 
dramatis personae and their background of 
sea and sky into one satisfying whole. 

The portraits of the exhibition are numerous 
and interesting; and in most of them we sac 
traces of a very definitely artistic and 
technical aim, the painters’ effort being at least 
as strongly directed towards attaining truth 
and harmony of tone, or a decorative 
arrangement of colour, as towards the simple 
presentment of a human personality. Cha- 
racter, however, the seizure of a personality, 
has certainly been reached in Mr. A. G. 
Sinclair’s full-length of a dark-draped lady. 
One might have desired more flow of line in 
the great masses of this picture ; but the whole 
is full of a touching pathos in the quiet, pallid 
aged face, whose expression is answered and 
supplemented so exquisitely by the form and 
feeling of the delicate hand laid on the lap. 
Mr. J. Lavery paints, with not a little fresh- 
ness and refinement of tone, a full-length 
mother and child ; Mr. R. Brough’s portrait of 
W. D. Ross, Esq., of Black and White, is 
excellent as a likeness and attractive as a work 
of art; Mr. Robert Burns has a capital picture 
ofa seated child, her meditative face seen in 
profile, her draperies making @ quiet harmony 
of browns and greys against a dusky back- 
ground; and Mr, R. Duaddingstone Herdman 
shows several portraits, one distinctly suggested 
by sixteenth century examples, the others being 
very graceful renderings of children. 

In the department of landscape, Mr. Robert 
Noble, Mr. J. Coutts Michie, and, in water- 





colour, Mr. Robert B. Nisbet, are prominent 
exhibitors. Mr. G. Nasmyth Langlands marks 
a distinct advance in his excellent rendering of 
‘*The Summer Moon,” and in his smaller pic- 
ture of ‘‘A Winter Evening,” witha sky, golden 
and rosy, brooding over farm-buildings and 
the snowy ground. The art of Mr. C. H. 
Woolford seems passing into a larger and freer 
phase, visible in such works as his ‘‘ Summer 
Shower.” 

In sculpture, some things of worth and 
interest come from Mr. Pittendrigh Mac- 
Gillivray, M. Lucchesi, Mr. J. 8. Rhind, and 
Mr. Frampton; and M. Ringel shows several 
of his individual and curiously experimental 
examples of tinted busts. Among the few 
examples of engraving on the walls, a large 
and very successful etched rendering, by Mr. F. 
Huth, of Watteau’s ‘‘ Féte Champétre,” in the 
National Gallery of Scotland, merits a word of 
praise. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


An exhibition of pictures and studies by Mr. 
Arthur Tomson, chiefly consisting of cats, will 
open next week at the Dutch Gallery, Brook- 
street, Hanover-square. 

Tn following have been elected members of 
the Royal Society of British Artists: Messrs. 
A. 8S. Edward, Fred. Millard, 8. Muschamp, 
B. Priestman, and Terrick Williams. 


Mr. Artuur CHaries Fox-Davies, the 
editor of the revised edition of ‘‘ Fairbairn’s 
Book of Crests,’’ is now engaged upon a work 
to be entitled Armorial Families, which is an 
endeavour to give the names and designations 
of all persons in the United Kingdom regularly 
authorised to bear arms, with more than 600 
illustrations of complete achievements. The 
editor undertakes that all the armorial bear- 
ings inserted shall have been previously 
examined—in England, by Mr. C. H. Athill, 
Richmond Herald; in Scotland, by the Lyon 
Office; and in Ireland, by Ulster’s Office. 
Particulars will also be added, where they 
can be obtained, of the liveries and cockades in 
use. Itis hoped that the volume may subse- 
quently be issued every year, in a revised form. 
The publishers are Messrs. T. C. and E. C. 
Jack, of Edinburgh. 


THERE has been on view during the past 
week, in the rooms of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, at Burlington House, a very in- 
teresting series of drawings, plans, and 
photographs, made by Messrs J. J. Tylor 
and Somers Clarke, of tombs and temples in 
Egypt. Some of them are destined to be 
published by the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and others by the Society of Biblical Archae- 


ology. 

Tae Photographic Salon, in the Dudley 
Gallery, closes to-day (Saturday). We under- 
stand that the success of the exhibition has 
been so great as to encourage the promoters to 
make it an annual one. 

WE quote the following from the TJ'imes :— 


‘The British Museum has been very recently 
enriched, by the gift of the Khedive, with four 
mummy-coflins of great interest. Egypt has given 
us many surprises, but none more striking than 
the discoveries made in 1887 and 1891. In the 
former year the royal mummies, including those 
of Thothmes III., the conqueror of Asia, and 
Rameses II., were discovered. In 1891, the still 
more wonderful find was made of the mummies of 
the priests and priestesses of the order of Amen. 
Scholars at once associated these two results of 
research with each other. The mummies were 
found in vast excavated hiding-places, showing 
that there must have been a reason for the conceal- 
ment. Round these coffins one of the most 


remarkable chapters of the religious and secular 
history of the world centres, the order of Amen 








having been probably the most powerful and 
perfectly o ised ancient sacerdotal order. The 
discovery of 1891 was made by M. Grébaut in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Deir-el-Bahari, 
where he found a well giving access to an immense 
tomb, in which were found 163 coffins of members 
of the confraternity of Amen. There were also a 
number of ushabti » ao and statues of Isis and 
Nephtys, the latter being hollow and containing 
papyrus rolls. All these objects were removed to 
the museum at Ghizeh, where the larger portion 
are now on exhibition. But the Khedive and the 
museum authorities decided to present the surplus 
coffins to the European powers which had shown 
such great interest in Egyptian exploration. 
Accordingly, a few months ago a raffl> was held at 
Ghizeh, and four of the coffins ani some other 
objects fell to the lot of the British Museum. 
The coffin of a priestess in the museum is that of 
Tent-han-f, and is very large and ‘ double,’ 
presenting a fine specimen of Egyptian work, 
probably of the XXIInd Dynasty. The paintings 
which decorate it are taken chiefly from the 
‘Book of the Dead.’ Another coffin is that of a 

riest whose name is unknown, but who seems to 
eee been an incense-burner in the temple. Like 
that of the priestess, it is richly decorated. The 
coffin is probably of the time of the XX{Ist or 
XXIInd Dynasty. Along with the objects pre- 
sented to the Museum are a pair of se pulchral boxes 
belonging to a priestess Huit. These probably 
contained toilet and other necessaries for the 
deceased, and are adorned with mythological 
scenes.” 





THE STAGE. 
ACTORS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. 


Paris: Nov. 6, 1893. 


M. DE CUREL’s comedy ‘“ L’Amour brode,” 
produced last week at the Comédie Frangaise, 
proved so distasteful to the critics and to the 
public that the author wisely withdrew it after 
the third performance. M. de Curel’s previous 
plays—‘‘ L’envers d’une sainte,”’ ‘‘ Les fossiles,”’ 
given at the Théatre Libre; ‘‘ L’Invitée,”’ played 
at the Vaudeville—were interesting novelties, 
though they contained little or no dramatic 
action. Theinterest of the audience was excited 
by the author’s subtle analysis of the complex 
motives which influenced his characters, strange 
people who thought and acted after the manner 
of the personages in Stendhal, Bourget, and 
Ibsen’s works, yet human and comprehensible 
in their ensemble. But Gabrielle de Guimont 
and Charles Méran in ‘‘ L’Amour brode”’ are 
mentally and physically perverse beings, patho- 
logical ‘‘ cases,” and their état d’déme is morbid 
beyon1 reason. Talent and originality mark 
M. de. Curel’s latest dramatic work, but his 
characters are too unnatural to be successful on 
the stage; perhaps, presented to the public in 
the form of a novel, they might have met with 
a better reception. 

The production of ‘‘ L’Amour brode” has 
been attended with an incident of some interest 
to authors and actors. M. Le Bargy, while 
rehearsing the part of Charles Méran, was 
alarmed at the boldness of the dialogue and the 
very scabreux part he had to play; so he wrote 
to M. Antoine, of the Théitre Libre, asking him 
to induce M. de Curel to modify certain scenes. 
The result was a sharp refusal from M. Antoine 
to do anything so impertinent, and a letter 
addressed by him to M. Le Bargy, of which the 
following passages might serve as a useful 
lesson to certain too pretentious actors: 


**. . . « I wish I could convince you that actors 
never know anything of the plays they are called 
upon to perform. Their business is to act, and 
no more, to represent as best they can personages, 
the conception of which is beyond them ; they are, 
in reality, mannequins, puppets, more or less 
perfect, according to their talent, whom the author 
drestes up and moves about as he pleases. Some- 
times, after long years, they may acquire a kind 
of purely material experience, which permits them 
to tell an author why a pers onage ought to enter 
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or leave the stage by the right wing rather than by 
the left, but in no case can ote ee exceeding 
their proper function, attempt to modify a character 
or adénouement. The intellectual difference between 
the poet and his interpreter is so great that the 
latter can never fully satisfy the former. He 
always distorts the vision of the author, who has to 
accept the @ peu-prés, and resign himeelf to the 
inevitable.”’ 


According to M. Antoine (who, it must be | 
remembered, is himself a talented actor, as well | 


as a manager), the ideal of an actor ought to be 
to become a marvellously tuned instrument on 
which the author plays according as fancy 
leads him. He must be able to give expression 
to the various tones and degrees of joy and 
sorrow, but he must not attempt to inquire 
why he is asked to express these feelings: the 
author alone knows what he means, and is 
alone responsible to the public. The letter 
ends in a warning addressed to M. Le Bargy 
aud the young members of the Comédie 
Francaise that, 


taking place, they will be swept away, and 
with them all the old traditions of the Maison 
de Moliére. M. Antoine has certainly done 
much to renovate the stage by introducing new 
authors, and a new form of drama; but he is 
greatly mistaken if he thinks that his theatre is 
likely to supersede the Théatre Frangais and its 
traditions. Theoretically he may be right, 
when he says that the actor ought to be a mere 
puppet in the hands of the author; but, in 
practice, it often happens that an experienced 
actor may give valuable assistance and counsel 
to an author. It is no secret that Emile Augier 
often sought and profited by the advice of M. 
Got, while the celebrated Régnier was not only 
the friend, but the adviser of the dramatists of 
his day. 


if they do not follow the | 
current of the dramatic revolution which is | 


Diderot, in his Paradoxe sur le Comédien, 
Says : 

**Tantot le poéte a senti plus fortement que le 
comédien, tantét, et plus souvent peut-étre, le 
comédien a concu plus fortement que le pocte; 
et rien n’est plus dans Ja vérité que cette exclama- 
tion de Voltaire, entendant la Olairon dans une de 
ses pitces: Lst-ce bien moi qui ai fait cela? Est-ce 
que la Clairon en sait plus que Voltaire ? Dans ce 
moment du moins son modéle idéal, en déclamant, 
etait bien au deli du modéle idéal que le potte 
| s’était fait en écrivant, mais ce modéle n’était pas 

elle. Qunel était donc son talent? Celui 
| d‘imaginer un grand fantéme et de le copier de 
génie.”” 





Crcit NIcHOLson. 








STAGE NOTES. 

THE absence of important novelties—of novel- 
ties, that is, which have any literary interest or 
which afford opportunities for the higher act- 
ing—is the noticeable feature of the present 
autumn season. In more or less serious pieces, 
it is only revivals that are the order of the day, 
while the patrons of the lighter drama take 
their choice between such burlesques as owe 
half of their attractiveness to the methods of 
“the Halls,” and such farces as an almost 
super-human ingenuity has stretched into three 
acts. As one of these last is the only absolute 
novelty, we will speak briefly of it first, before 
turning our attention to that which intends, 
at all events, to be more artistic work. 


Tus farce in three acts is the piece which 
was brought out at the Vaudeville on Saturday. 
It is by Mr. Mark Melford — not his first 
venture of the kind—and seems, indeed, along 


tions. 








readers if we narrated its story: a story of this 
kind is only agreeable when unrolled in action 
before our eyes. The piece is called ‘‘ A Screw 
Loose”; and, as the name implies, mental 
disease, in a form that is harmlessly entertain- 
ing, is part of its subject matter. Round the 
principal personage are grouped some half- 
dozen eccentrics, whose adventures, and mis- 
understandings, are much of the material of 
the playwright. Mr. Frank Wyatt revels in 
the exposition of one of the oldest of the 
characters, while in another part of importance 
Mr. W. L. Abingdon is seen. His rdle is some- 
what unusual, for Mr. Abingdon is generally 
known as one of the few comedians who can 
make acceptable the villain of melodrama. Mr. 
Charles Hudson, and Mr. William Hargreaves, 
and naturally Mr. Fred. Thorne—whose figure 
and method are so familiar to the frequenters of 
the Vaudeville—are cast for parts in which they 
prove themselves effective. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston is the best known of the exponents of 
the female characters ; ard, though we do not 
know that she is precisely fitted to her part, 
she is too clever a person to permit herself to 
be seen wholly at a disadvantage. Her in- 
dividuality is strongly marked. We may as 
well add, before passing on to the proceedings 
at another theatre, that Mr. Mark Melford’s 
three act farce is preceded by a “ fantastic 
sketch”’ of some ability, called ‘‘ Best Man 
Wins.” Mr. Alfred Phillips, Mr. Fred. Thorne, 
and Mr. Rudge Harding are pleasantly engaged 
in this performance ; and Miss Ethel Waring as 
the young heroine, for whose hand there are 
rival claimants, is interesting and acceptable. 


AT Daly’s Theatre there is frequent change 


with his other work, to display a very pretty | of programme; and ‘The Orient Express’’ 
talent for devising a series of laughable situa- | will on Monday be replaced by a revival of 
It would be very dull work for our | “‘ The School for Scandal,”’ the first revival of 
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that play undertaken by the Daly company in 
England. It is worth while to point out that, 
since the establishment of the Daly company 
in its own theatre, or rather in Mr. Daly’s own 
theatre in Leicester-square, the company has 
been by no means so exclusively American as 
it has been wont to be. This is, in some re- 
spects, aloss. The troupe—notwithstanding the 
presence of that forcible and gifted come , 
Miss Ada Rehan—has sacrificed something of 
its peculiar cachet. It is no longer quite 
American : it is an international company—an 
Anglo-American, if you will. But, on the eve 
of a revival of the masterpiece of Sheridan, we 
cannot very seriously take exception to this 
fact; for is there any American actor now 
living who could fairly vie with Mr. William 
Farren as an exponent of the part of Sir Peter 
Teazle? And Mr. Farren, we rejoice to say, 
resumes this part at Daly's on Monday. It is 
about twenty-two years ago since Mr. Farren 
—following his father’s habit of performing 
old men’s parts in his own younger years— 
stepped into the character of Sir Peter at the 
Vaudeville, playing it charmingly to the 
charming Lady Teazle of Miss Amy Fawsitt, a 
delightful young comedian whose career was 
destined to be brief. Much may rightly be 
expected from the Lady Teazle ef Miss Rehan, 
but no performance is likely to be riper or 
more complete than the Sir Peter of Mr. 
Farren, 

WE may perbaps be allowed to call attention 
to the circumstance that the two final per- 
formances of ‘‘ Measure for Measure” by the 
Shakspere Reading Society are appointed for 
this afternoon and evening at the Royaity 
Theatre—the first having occurred on Thursday 
night, too late, of course, for notice in our 
present issue. It will belong, in all probability, 
before an experiment so interesting and 
ingenious comes to be repeated ; for, in the first 
place, it is costly and, in the second, it appeals 
to but limited and chosen and, for the most 
part, intellectual audiences. 





MUSIC. 
OBITUARY. 

PETER ILTITSCH TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
AMONG Russian composers Dr. Tschaikowsky 
held, and justly, a distinguished place, and in 
this country stood next to Rubinstein in public 
favour. The latter, however, as a pianist of the 
highest rank, has enjoyed special advantages, 
and the merit of his younger contemporary 
must not altogether be measured by the degree 
of his popularity. Tschaikowsky is best 
known here by his delightful songs and small 
pianoforte pieces; of his larger works our 
knowledge is only fragmentary. He wrote ten 
operas; yet only his ‘‘ Eugény Onégin” has 
been heard in London. Another opera, 
**Mazeppa,”” was performed a few years ago, 
once or twice, in the provinces. Of his six 
Symphonies, only one has been performed—No. 
4 in F minor, given under the direction of the 
composer last summer at a Philharmonic Con- 
cert. His characteristic pianoforte Concerto 
was introduced by Mr. E. Dannreuther at a 
Crystal Palace concert as far backas 1876. The 
young Russian School—as it is styled—has 
deservedly attracted a good deal of attention : its 
foremost representatives have won the respect 
of classicists by their general adhesion to the 
lines on which the old masters worked, and the 
sympathy of romanticists by the modern spirit 
of their music. The national element in their 
compositions is strong—in those of Tschaikow- 
sky specially so. Although he made a serious 
study of music only after he had attained to 
years of manhood, he was skilled in the arts of 
counterpoint and canon, and could, therefore, 
develop his thoughts advantageously, and by 





masterly orchestration set them off to the best 


advantage. The comparison may be some- 
what bold, but, notwithstanding an occasional 
tendency to diffuseness, we should feel disposed 
to name him the Russian Mendelssohn. By 
Tschaikowsky’s death music has sustained a 
distinct loss. The honorary degree of Mus. 
Doc. was bestowed on him by the University 
of Cambridge last June; and this honour, 
together with the cordial reception given to his 
Symphony, seemed to render probable a closer 
acquaintance with the man and the musician. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE fourth Crystal Palace concert last Satur- 
day opened with Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It was the 
anniversary of the composer’s death, and the 
Overture, a ‘‘ marvel of early maturity,” was as 
good # commemoration piece as could well 
have been selected. But zeal sometimes out- 
weighs discretion; and the attempt in the 
programme-book, in reference to Mendelssohn’s 
early death, to justify the ways of God to man 
by a quotation from ‘‘ Wisdom ” was one which 
would scarcely have commended itself to the 
composer, who possessed to a high degree the 
power of self-criticism, and never deemed 
himself perfect. The Overture was followed 
by Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Cantata ‘‘ The Water 
Lily,” written specially for the Norwich 
Festival held last month. The libretto, from 
the pen of Mr. Joseph Bennett, is based upon 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Egyptian Maid, or the 
Romance of the Water-Lily” ; and excellent 
opportunities have been given to the composer 
to display his ability and imagination. The 
Prologue has been evolved by the librettist 
from a stanza of the poem referring to the 
vision of the ‘‘ Egyptian Lady” beheld by Sir 
Galahad. The opening chorus is _ light 
and pretty, and the chorus of the 
“Spirits of the Air” is quaint and effec- 
tive; the music, and, indeed, the orchestration, 
here recall a scene in Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust.” The 
‘*Dream”’ contains some good writing, though 
in places it is weak, and in others too senti- 
mental. The ‘ Prologue” concludes well with 
a repetition of the opening rustic chorus. The 
scena for Merlin and male chorus shows descrip- 
tive power, though it must be confessed that 
the ‘‘ storm” music at the end is very conven- 
tional. The ‘‘Ina”’ scena, with its mournful 
opening, its clever realistic ‘‘ boat” effects, and 
dignified “‘ bird”? song, deserves high praise. 
Scene 4, ‘‘ At Caerleon,” opens with a stirring 
full chorus; and the contrast between this and 
the delicate preceding number is particularly 











striking; the chorus, too, is dignified and 
dramatic. The funeral music when Arthur 
orders the “Dead Maid” to her rest 
is full of character and pathos; the weird, 
soft strains sung by female chorus, and 
the quaint orchestration, produce a marked 
effect. The whole passage is only twenty- 
five bars in length, yet it is one of 
the composer’s highest efforts. Another 
number of t merit is the choral recitative 
and solo (Sir Galahad) ; the music is altogether 
on a high level, and the danger of monotony 
successfully overcome. The “ love” duet at the 
end contains much pleasing music, but, to our 
mind, it lacks true fervour. The work, 
altogether, represents the composer in a 
decidedly favourable light. For one thing he 
deserves special praise: he has not written for 
the gallery. He has made use of representative 
themes, yet not to excess. The orchestration is 
one of the strong points of the work. The per- 
formance, under the direction of Mr. Manns, was 
in many respects good, though we doubt 
whether the work, especially in the matter of 
tempi, was given altogether in accordance with 
the composer’s intentions. Miss Emma Juch, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Ben Davies, 
Norman Salmond, and Robert Grice were all 
successful. Mr. Cowen was announced to con- 
duct the Cantata, but he is at present at Milan 
anxiously awaiting the production of his opera 
** Signa.” 

Mr. Henschel commenced his eighth series of 
Symphony Concerts at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening with an excellent pro- 
gramme. Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Elegie’ for strings 
was substituted for Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust’ Over- 
ture. The “Elegie” does not represent the 
Russian composer at his strongest, but it is 
gracefully plaintive, and served as a tribute to 
his memory. The performance was wonder- 
fully clear and delicate. Mlle. Frida Scotta, a 
young Danish violinist, gave a fine rendering 
of Max Bruch’s first and best violin Concerto ; 
the reading of the opening movement was 
marked by great breadth, and the slow move- 
ment by tenderness, without a trace of ex- 
aggeration. The Finale was good, but scarcely 
fiery enough. Brahms’s Symphony in C minor 
was given, with all due refinement and energy, 
under the direction of Mr. Henschel; the work 
is one which he evidently holds in high regard 
and affection. The programme included an 
old Irish song arranged by Dr. Stanford, and 
another one from his pen; they are both 
interesting, and were sung with fervour by 
Mr. Plunket Greene. Au ‘‘ arrangement” from 
‘*Parsifal” proved unsatisfactory; excerpts 
from this music-drama are bad enough, but 
arrangements should be strictly forbidden. 
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